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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  voriter  it  loould  be  to  tdl  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  U)  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  Vie  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  Vien  he  may  go  on  fearless. — De  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  expenditure,  the 
Timss  has  made  a  remarkable  statement,  which  must  lead  to 
embarrassing  discussions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
has  been  publicly  said  that  the  Prince  is  deeply  in  debt, 
and  an  American  journal  has  set  down  the  amount  of  his 
liabilities  at  the  regal  sum  of  C00,000L  The  nation  was 
somewhat  startled  to  hear  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  had 
already  rivalled  a  former  heir,  '"the  First  Gentleman  in 
Europe.”  But  it  has  been  happy  to  hear,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Times,  that  the  report  is  incorrect.  The  Prince  is 
not  in  debt.  It  is  true  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  live 
within  the  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  a-year  which  he 
raceives  from  the  country  for  being  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Sovereign.  That  considerable  sum  has  been  too  small 
because  he  has  had  to  do  many  of  the  Queen’s  social  duties, 
in  consequence  of  the  Queen’s  retirement  from  public  life. 
He  has  had  to  visit  the  European  Courts,  and  to  take  with 
liim  the  retinue  of  royalty.  He  has  also,  wo  are  reminded, 
bad  to  visit  the  Suez  Canal,  and  therefore  to  exhibit  the 
pomp  of  the  English  State  in  some  mysterious  way.  No 
mention  is  made  of  Hurlingham;  and,  as  pigeon-shooting 
b  not,  we  believe,  an  expensive  pursuit,  it  need  not  perhaps 
be  enumerated.  The  duty  of  acting  in  the  place  of  the 
Queen  ha.s  cost  the  Prince  from  10,000/.  to  20,000/.  a-year. 
But  he  has  not  borrowed  the  amount ;  he  has  drawn  it  from 
tbe  sum  which  his  careful  father  accumulated  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  daring  the  Prince’s 
minority.  That  sum  amounted,  we  believe,  to  about  a 
million.  Part  of  it  has  been  invested  in  the  buying  of 
Sandringham,  and  the  other  part  is  disappearing  under  the 
pressure  of  the  duties  which  the  Prince  is  performing  on 
bahalf  of  the  Queen,  and  which  the  Queen  is  paid  by  the 
Ration  to  discharge. 

The  Times  insinuates  that  the  Prince  cannot  be  expected 
waste  his  capital  on  these  social  offices  of  sublime  self- 
6nial.  Perhaps  not ;  we  are  no  judges  of  the  duties  which 
recorded  in  the  Court  Circular.  But  the  Times  further 
imsuiuates  that  the  loss  which  the  Prince  has  already  sus- 
to  ^  behalf  of  the  Queen,  and  which  he  will  continue 
if  he  should  not  receive  a  suitable  income,  must  be 
^  e  up  by  the  nation.  Not  at  all ;  it  must  be  made  up 
,  y  er  Gracious  Majesty,  to  whom  the  nation  has  given  an 
immense  sum  of  money  for  that  very  purpose.  It  is  not  a  vote 
^  a  IS  needed,  but  a  Select  Committee,  to  ascertain  what  has 

trilT  amounts  which  the  nation  has  con¬ 

futed  to  maintain  the  ^mp  of  royalty.  The  Times  has 
worthy  of  its  high  position  by  throwing  open 
can  ®Dabarrassing  question  of  tbe  Civil  List,  and  it 
ord  to  brave  the  anger  of  the  Court. 

ih»  significant  article  has  appeared  in 

^  be  ^  Madrid  journal,  which  is  generally  supposed 

desirw  ®  of  Marshal  Serrano’s  personal  views  and 

to  entitled  "  The  Alliances,”  and  its  purpose  is 

fofoi^  jealousy  with  which  Spanish  pride  regards 

*®icidi  against  Carlism  is  baseless  and 

When  France,”  says  the  Politica,  "by  means 


of  its  Government  and  tbe  influences  of  the  Legitimists, 
intervenes  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos  and  his  savage  and  fana¬ 
tical  partisans  ;  when  Don  Carlos  represents  in  this  war  not 
merely  the  cause  of  the  ancient  Spanish  fanatical  absolutism, 
but  also  tbe  cause  of  the  European  Ultramontanism  which 
supports  him  with  all  its  might,  to  disdain  the  aid  the 
Governments  of  Europe  are  willing  to  lend  to  us  would  be 
not  only  improper  and  anti-patriotic,  but  ridiculous ;  for 
although,  perhaps,  we  should  be  sufficient  alone  against  tbe 
Oarlist  rebellion  if  France  fulfilled  tbe  duties  of  good  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  we  may  not  be  sufficient  if  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  and  authorities  continue  making  Franco  tbe  depot  for 
the  resources  and  tbe  provisions  of  tbe  rebels,  the  means  by 
which  they  receive  them  from  tbe  rest  of  Europe,  and  the 
base  of  their  operations  in  tbe  North.”  This  argument 
plainly  shows  that  Marshal  Serrano  at  least  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  a  German  intervention  in  Spanish  affairs. 
The  Politica  instances  the  intervention  of  the  English  in 
1808,  of  the  French  in  1823,  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  in 
1834.  The  moral  that  is  shadowed  forth,  though  not 
drawn  in  so  many  words,  is,  that  Spain  need  not  and  ought 
not  to  be  afraid  or  ashamed  of  a  German  intervention  now. 

The  sudden  and  complete  collapse  of  the  White  Eovolt 
in  New  Orleans  is  now  known  to  have  been  a  part  of  tbe 
policy  of  the  McEnery  party.  The  White  League  were 
satisfied  with  being  able  to  show  their  superiority  in 
strength  over  Kellogg  by  sweeping  him  and  his  followers 
out  of  the  State  Administration,  and  leaving  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  restoring  him  to  power  to  the  Federal  Executive. 
They  had  placed  their  grievances  upon  record,  and  enforced 
the  attention  of  the  North  to  them.  When  the  Federal 
forces  interfered,  the  whites  resolved  to  sustain  no  useless 
resistance,  and  surrendered  all  the  positions  they  had  won 
so  easily  to  General  Emery,  who  has  reinstated  Kellogg. 
But  though  the  whites  then  seemed  to  have  gained  no  sub¬ 
stantial  advantages  by  their  revolutionary  stroke-of-State, 
they  have  really  established  for  themselves  a  moral  foot¬ 
hold  that  they  never  had  before.  Though  they  appealed  to 
force,  they  founded  their  appeal  upon  law,  and  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  remedy  to  which  they  were  driven  has  aroused 
the  watchful  attention  of  the  North,  has  alarmed  General 
Grant,  and  thoroughly  frightened  the  Kellogg  faction.  In 
fact,  the  surrender  was  not  at  all  so  absolute  as  at  first  it 
seemed  to  bo.  We  hear  of  a  "compromise,”  drawn  up  and 
formally  agreed  to,  between  the  Kellogg  Government  and 
the  McEnery  party,  by  which  the  Government  guarantees 
a  free  and  fair  election  of  State  officers  next  month.  If 
this  promise  be  kept,  tbe  white  population  can  peaceably 
rid  themselves  of  tbe  burden  of  misgovernment,  which  they 
have  endured  for  two  years.  They  are  in  the  majority, 
and  unless  there  be  foul  play»  they  ought  to  win  at  the 
contest  in  November,  as  they  did  in  1872.  Kellogg  will 
not  now  find  it  easy  to  cover  his  defeat  with  the  purchased 
order  of  a  corrupt  judge. 

Prince  Napoleon  has  not  been  frightened  by  the  com¬ 
bined  opposition  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  the  Empress,  and 
M.  Eouher  to  his  attempt  to  gain  a  scat  in  the  General 
Council  of  Corsica.  He  has  replied  to  the  address  of 
Prince  Charles  by  another,  in  which,  without  mentioning 
any  names,  he  refers  to  the  hate  and  the  calumnies  of  the 
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hold  the  office  ior  another  yeoz.  Ehitreoie  polbics  are  no 
bar  to  xauAicipal  prefermeflt  in  Birmingham^  Im  it  in  Qot 
long  since  that  Mr.  Ghamherlmn  openly  declared  in  the 
Town  Council  hia  adherence  to  Bepublican  principles.  And 
now,  by  a  strange  irony  of  events,  it  is  annonnc^  that  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales  is  anxious  to  visit  Birmingham.  But  the 
most  pronounced  political  opinions  are  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  courtesy  common  to  all  English  gentlem^,  and 
with  a  proper  respect  for  constituted  authoiity  as  it  now 
exists,  Mr  Cham^rlain  has  hastened  to  invite  the  Prince 
and  IMncess  to  a  public  reception,  and  requested  the  honour 
of  entertaining  them  at  luncheon.  We  may  be  sure  that 
his  speeches  on  that  occasion  will  be  worth  reading,  and  he 
should  try  by  his  eloquence  to  win  a  subscription  of  100/. 
from  the  Prince  for  the  National  Education  League,  as  a 
set-off  to  the  100/.  which  the  Prince  has  just  contributed 
to  the  Diocesan  School  Fund  for  the  county  of  Norfdk. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Beview  has 
been  the  subject  of  severe  and  somewhat  unjust  criticism. 
The  Daily  News,  stung  by  an  allusion  to  it,  drops  its 
usually  decorous  tone,  and  treats  him  as  a  mouton  enrage. 
It  scoffs  at  him  as  a  novice,  who  knows  nothing  of  what  he 
fftllrg — one  who  has  yet  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  political 
knowledge.  It  is  not  for  us  to  defend  the  style  of  the 
article.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  knows  more,  he  wiff  be 
less  dogmatic  in  form.  When  he  is  in  Parliament,  he  will 
be  more  respectful  towards  those  to  whom  he  is  now  flippinf . 
Still  everybody  says  the  Premier  had  a  right  to  he  con¬ 
ceited  until  he  succeeded,  and  we  deny  no  man  his  piivil^e. 
What  we  wish  to  point  out  is,  that  the  article  is  not  the  less 
valuable  because  it  errs  in  manner.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
touches  the  real  secret  of  division  among  Liberals  when  he 
says  that  union  can  ensue  only  **  when  some  worthy  object 
has  been  proclaimed  fitted  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  zeal.”^ 
The  so-called  Liberals  have  nothing  to  offer  that  is  worth 
fighting  for,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Badicals,  and  this  Mr. 
Chamberlain  sees  clearly  and  well.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
shows  that  the  support  of  the  Extreme  Left  is  not  agwn 
to  be  had,  unless  Mr.  Gladstone  proclaims  principles  which 
he  has  not  yet  avowed — unless  he  takes  up  some  of  the 
**  burning  questions  ”  of  the  day,  such  as  Free  Church, 
Free  Land,  Free  Labour.  Probably,  too,  Mr.  Chamberl^ 
is  right  in  indicating,  as  the  probable  platform  for  the 
future  union  of  all  shades  of  Liberalism,  the  disestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  Church;  and  we  cannot  but  endorse  his 
opinion  that  “  it  is  by  citizens,  and  not  by  sects,  that  the 
battle  must  be  fought.”  It  is  all  very  well  for  Liber^ 
organs  to  ask.  Who  on  earth  is  Mr.  Chamberlain  ?  It  is 
not  the  less  true  that  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck¬ 
lings  sometimes  proceed  words  of  wisdom,  and  that  Hr. 
Chamberlain  has  clearly  indicated  what  are  the  lines  to  be 


guilty  men  who  dragged  flie  Empire  to  i  ruin  nnd  brougjht< 
disaster  to  Franca.  He  (Hxtesously  reminds  Hie  Okirsumus 
that  he  has  been  bound  to  them  ever  mnee  the  Nspedeons 
were  freed  from  the  decree  of  exile  six-and-twenty  years 
ago.  He  reminds  them  that  they  knew  his  father. .  He 
tells  them  that  he  loves  liberty,  that  he  will  defend  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  that  he  will  seek  to  maintain  the 
alliance  of  Democracy  with  the  name  of  Napoleon.  The 
climax  of  his  address  is  that  he  is  the  nephew  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  and  the  devoted  cousin  and  sincere  friend  of 
Napoleon  III.  Thus  the  Prince  will  not  permit  himself  to 
be  put  down  by  the  Empress  and  M.  Rouher.  If  he 
would  only  speak  with  perfect  frankness,  and  deal  uncere¬ 
moniously  with  the  grimy  names  of  the  Bonapartist  Court, 
politics  would  suddenly  become  lively.  He  once  told  the 
Empress  that  the  EImperor’s  last  Ministry  was  composed  of 
crethis.  Why  does  he  not  draw  a  full-length  portrait  of 
M.  Rouher  ? 


The  Comte  de  Falloux  has  shocked  the  Legitimists  by 
publicly  declaring  that  he  is  a  champion  of  the  Septennate. 
Living  in  Maine-et-Loire,  where  he  has  much  personal 
influence,  he  threw  himself  on  the  side  of  M.  Bruas,  instead 
of  hol(hng  aloof  with  all  the  austere  fanaticism  of  those 
Legitimists  who  declare  that  they  will  vote  for  no  candidate 
who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  recall  “  the  King.”  They 
might  once  have  expected  the  Comte  de  Falloux  to  go  with 
them,  because,  since  the  death  of  Montalembert,  he  has  been 
the  most  eminent  member  of  the  Royalist  party^.  which  is  as 
much  religious  as  political.  He  wrote  enthusiastically  of 
Louis  XVI.,  who  is  expected  to  be  made  a  saint  presently, 
and  he  wrote  still  more  enthusiastically  of  that  Church 
which  the  Revolution  tried  to  cast  aside.  It  is  said  that  he 
once  attributed  the  failure  of  the  harvest  in  France  to  her 
want  of  belief  in  the  Pope.  At  the  same  time  the  Comte 
de  Falloux  is  a  man  of  ability  and  culture,  and  he  made  a 
considerable  mark  as  Minister  of  Education  during  the 
Republic  of  1848.  In  his  subsequent  retirement  he  has 
done  much  to  guide  the  young  patricians  of  France  into  the 
ways  of  the  true  political  and  religious  faith.  He  was  one 
of  those  Legitimists  that  Augier  satirised  in  the  Fils  de 
Qiloyar.  But  there  is  a  fatal  though  slight  taint  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  the  Count’s  nature,  and  it  came  out  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  intended  to  effect  a  fusion  between 
the  Comte  de  Chambord  and  the  Comte  de  Paris.  He  has 
refused  to  insist  that  “  the  King  ”  shall  be  sent  for  at  once : 
he  is  ready  to  wait  for  better  days.  And  hence  a  stout 
religious  Legitimist,  the  Comte  de  Quatrebarbes,  sends  hiim 
a  letter  of  rebuke  which  is  a  model  of  Quixotic  pathos. 
It  bids  him  good-bye  in  much  the  same  spirit  of  sublime 
sadness  as  one  saint  might  waive  adieu  to  another,  on  seeing 
liim  take  the  road  which  leads  straight  to  the  bottomless 
pit.  The  Legitimists  are  in  a  bad  way. 

Tlio  progress  of  Republican  ideas  in  France  is  strikingly 
shown  by  the  address  which  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  the 
French  Minister  at  Rome,  has  sent  to  the  voters  of  a 
Canton  in  Bayonne,  in  view  of  the  elections  to  the  General 
Councils.  Although  ho  represents  Marshal  MacMahon,  and 
therefore  might  be  expected  to  say  nothing  about  the 
Republic,  he  takes  up  the  position  of  a  Republican.  He 
seeks  to  establish  a  definitive  Republic.  A  year  ago,  six 
months  ago,  the  Marquis  de  Noailles  would  scarcely  have 
given  such  a  pledge ;  but,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  would  say,  much 
has  happened  since  then.  It  is  true  that  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  promises  of  loyalty  to  the  Republic  which 
such  patricians  make  on  the  eve  of  an  election ;  for  the 
experience  of  1848  showed  how  easily  they  could  be  given, 
and  how  shamefully  they  could  be  broken.  Still,  France 
has  now  a  security  against  bad  faith  which  she  did  not 
jiossess  then.  The  Republic  has  at  last  struck  real  and 
limi  roots  in  the  nation  ;  it  has  many  more  guardians  thw-n 
it  had  in  1848 ;  and  treachery  to  its  interests  is  not  so  safe. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  Birmingham  ever  possessed  a 
more  popular  Mayor  than  the  present  occupant  of  that 
office  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  In  compliance  with  a 
request  signed  by  more  than  fifty  out  of  the  sixty-four 
gentlemen  composing  the  Council,  he  has  iust  c/^r>flAnf/>d  to 
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needle-guns.”  An  ambassador  from  the  Mikado  is  at 
pj^eent,  or  was  very  lately,  in  Pddn ;  but  it  is  not  known 
}iow  the  conditions  of  peace  which  he  was  deputed  to  offer, 
and  which  inrolved  an  acknowledgment  by  China  that 
Japan  was  in  the  right  in  lerying  war  against  the  Formosa 
pirates,  hare  been  received  by  the  Tsung-li-Yamen. 

The  PaU  Mall  Gazette  repeated  on  Monday  a  very  preva- 
hnt  impression  that  crimes  of  violence  are  oextainly 
characterised  by  increasing  atrocity,  and  probably  by 
increasing  frequency,”  and  that  ^'punishment  judiciously 
and  vigorously  inflicted  is  the  only  remedy,  and  an  eflSca- 
cious  one,  for  crimes  of  violence.”  “Logic,”  says  the  Pall 
Mall  Gaaette,  “will  cany  us  as  far  as  this.”  Our  respect 
for  Logic,  particularly  the  logic  of  our  contemporory, 
is  unbounded  ;  but  we  have  recently  stated  at  some  length 
that  an  investigation  of  facts  has  not  conducted  us  to  the 
conclusions  reaped  by  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  That  crimes 
of  violence  are  characterised  at  this  time  by  increasing 
atrocity  seems  to  us  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  much  more 
certain  that  at  this  time  of  year  newspaper  reports  are 
characterised — we  shall  not  say  by  increasing  atrocity,  but 
— by  the  increasing  prominence  given  to  subjects  kept  at 
othtf  times  in  the  background.  And  that  such  crimes  can 
be  cured,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  believes,  by  a  vigorous 
administration  of  the  lash,  is  about  as  certain  as  that  you 
can  cure  small-pox  by  cutting  out  each  individual  pustule 
with  a  rusty  knife. 


We  are  asfraid  there  is  some  screw  loose  in  the  matter  of 
telegraphing  foreign  news  to  this  countiy.  Within  the  pne- 
sent  week,  the  Vienna  coirei^ndent  of  a  contemporasy 
(the  PcUhj  News)  has  wired  a  report  from  Bukarest,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Bonmanian  Qovemment  “  has  ordered  all 
public  schools  to  receive  a  militaiy  organisation,  and  to  be 
inspected  by  the  military  authorities ;  the  use  oi  arms  to 
be  taught  to  pu^^s  from  the  first.”  The  correspondent 
connects  this  decree  with  the  general  state  of  affairs  in  the 
East.  Now,  exactly  the  same  statement  we  were  able  to 
make  fully  a  month  ago,  in  our  issue  of  September  5 on 
the  aath(n*ity,  not  of  a  telegram,  but  of  a  letter  from 
Bukarest.  The  decree  in  question  bad,  in  fact,  been  pub¬ 
lished  already  then.  But  the  various  telegraphic  agencies 
took  no  notice  of  it  at  all ;  and  now,  news  which  is  more 
than  a  month  old  ia  flashed  along  the  wire  by  a  special 
correspondeBit  as  an  important  sign  of  the  situation  1  We 
have  observed  the  same  remiasness  of  the  telegraphic 
agency  in  reference  to  a  subiect  which  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  commercial  world — namaely,  the  Universal 
Postal  League,  which  has  just  sat  at  Berne.  In  our  issue 
of  September  5  we  were  also  able  to  communicate  to  our 
readers  the  chief  points  of  the  proposals  which  have  since 
been  discussed  at  that  Internationa  Postal  Meeting.  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  apprehension  we  expressed  a  month 
ago  that  Franoe  would  hang  out  in  regard  te  postal  reform, 
hu  since  then  been  confirmed.  Whilst  we  write,  it  is 
announced  that  England  has  given  in  her  adhesion,  aoid 
that  France  is  now  the  only  country  which  has  not  yet 
jc^ed  the  Postal  Union. 


People  often  talk  as  if  myths  had  their  origin  only  in  the 
d^k  ages  of  human  histoiy,  and  as  if  they  would  be  imme- 
di^ely  extinguished  if  they  dared  to  raise  their  heads  in  the 
paesent  dajrs  of  enlightenment.  But  this  is  very  much  to 
underrate  the  power  and  persistence  of  the  forces  that  gene¬ 
rate  plausible  falsehoods.  Man’s  feelings  are  hardly  less 
persuasive  now  than  they  were  six  hundred  or  six  thousand 
years  ago.  Myths  are  still  hatched  and  set  flying,  and  pass 
under  the  very  eyee  of  the  lynx-eyed  and  argus-eyed  Press 
as  birds  of  real  substance;  and  the  Fourth  Estate  even 
laughs  scornfully  when  warned  that  they  are  phantoms  and 
impostors.  Such  a  delusive  myth  is  that  which  has  gone 
the  round  of  most  of  our  contemporaries,  and  this  week  finds 
a  pictorial  habitation  and  recognition  in  the  pleasant  pages 
Punch.  Punch  makes  Justitia  shake  a  cat-o’-nine-tails 
over  a  hideously  exaggerated  ruffian,  and  tell  him  that  this 
put  him  down  before  and  will  put  him  down  again.  It  is 
seedless  to  repeat  that  facts  will  not  bear  out  the  assertion 
that  the  lash  put  down  garotting.  The  garotting  epidemic 
was  practically  at  an  end  in  January,  1863;  and  the  Act 
for  extending  the  punishment  of  flogging  to  that  crime  did 
not  become  law  till  June.  And  the  police  statistics  show 
that  crimes  of  violence  rather  increased  than  diminished 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  But  our  retaliative  passions 
find  an  inherent  fitness  between  flogging  and  the  suppression 
of  violent  crimes,  and  the  myth  is  established  among  the 
wounonplaces  of  journalism. 


at  last  to  withdraw  the 


It  would  seem  that  France  is 
Orenoque  from  Civita  Vecchia,  if,  indeed,  the  vessel  has  noi 
already  sailed.  The  reports  on  this  point  are  contradictory: 
The  efrenoque  is  the  vessel  which  France  has  kept  in  Italian 
waters  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  Pope  if  he  should  think 
fit  to  leave  Borne.  Italy  naturally  resented  the  insult.  She 
urged  that  the  Pope  was  as  free  as  he  had  been  when  he  stSI 
possessed  his  temporal  power,  and  that  he  was  much  more 
safe  than  when  he  sat  upon  the  points  of  French  bayonets. 
She  urged,  further,  that  the  presence  of  the  ship  in  Italian 
waters  was  a  remnant  of  the  French  occupation  of  Borne, 
and  therefore  was  a  deep  insult  to  the  Italian  people. 
Chevalier  Nigra,  the  Italian  Minister  in  Paris,  is  believed  to 
have  been  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  quitting^  the 
capital  because  France  would  not  withdraw  the  ship.  The 
Italian  Government  was  soothed,  however,  by  successive 
assurances  that  it  would  be  sent  home  so  soon  as  the  French 
Ministry  should  feel  itself  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
resistance  of  its  Legitimist  supporters.  The  Legitimists  are 
more  angiy  at  Italy  even  than  at  Germany,  because  she  has 
more  deeply  offended  their  religious  prejudices  by  detbroning 
the  Pope.  They  refuse  to  admit  that  she  has  any  more 
right  to  Borne  than  she  has  to  Paris ;  they  will  not  resign 
the  hope  that  France,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Ohurch, 
will  again  give  the  Holy  Father  back  bis  lost  rights ;  and, 
so  long  as  the  Orenoque  remained  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 

pledge  that  it  would  strike  when  the 
So  lo^  as  the  Due  de  Broglie  was  the 
*  Franoe,  their  clerical  arguments 
triumphant ;  but  the  Due  Dccazes  has  a  more  secular 
mind,  and  he  sees  the  danger  of  keeping  the  Orenoque  hi 
!.  He  sees  that  the  presence  of  the  ship  might 
at  any  moment  give  Italy  a  pretext  for  declaring  war  against 
France  in  concert  with  Germany,  and  that  she  must  cling  to 
Germany  so  long  as  the  ship  is  a  menace  to  her  and  an 
insult.  Hence  the  secular  counsels  of  common  sense  have 
at  last  prevailed.  The  clerical  prints  arc  frantically  angry 
at  the  change  of  policy,  and  even  the  Francaw,  the  Due  de 
Broglie’s  organ,  has  turned  against  the  Government.  The 
Legitimists  \vill  now  renounce  the  last  shred  of  their  aWc- 
gianoe  to  Marshal  MacMahoa. 


lue  Hishop  of  Natal  landed  at  Pi3mioutb  on  Thursday  nation  seemed  to  give  a 
wgbt.  He  has  come  to  England  to  press  for  an  investiga-  time  should  come, 
hon  into  the  case  of  the  Zulu  chief,  Langalibalele.  The  chief  political  power  of 
wvernment  of  the  Cape  Colony  refused  to  allow  Dr.  were  i 
tolenso  to  have  an  interview  before  his  departure  with  the  '  ' 

prisoner,  who  is  now  confined  on  Robben  Island,  though  it  Italian  waters, 
expressly  stated  that  this  interview  was  sought  for  the 
Rrpose  of  preparing  a  petition  to  the  Queen.  The  Colonial 
wvermnent,  it  is  said,  refuse  also  to  forward  the  corre¬ 
spondence  in  the  matter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
therefore,  resolved  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to 
Carnarvon.  Dr.  Colenso’s  case  is  “that  a  blunder  was 
^niinitted  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Government,  and 
^  in  order  to  hide  it  they  have  taken  the  present  action 
^inst  the  chief,  in  direct  contravention  of  an  Act  by 

not  ^11  from  the  one  colony  to  the  other  is 

allowed  without  special  permission  from  the  Queen  in 

V  ^  case  has  not  been  obtained.”  It  is 

^  hoped  that  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  who  is  a 

fair-minded  --  -  ^  -  .  »  .  . 


man,  will  see  justice  done ;  if  not,  it  rests  with 
fake  care  that  the  matter  is  not  burked  by  a 
e  concord  between  official  persons. 
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claims  of  a  priestly  caste,  and  such  claims,  if  openly  put 
forward  by  the  Anglican  clergy,  would  be  laughed  to  scorn 
But  though  the  attitude  even  of  orthodox  Englishmen 
towards  the  Church  is,  on  the  whole,  critical  as  much  as 
respectful,  the  intellectual  position  of  most  Englishwomen 
in  their  present  state  of  education,  is  different.  Among 
the  many  thousands  of  imperfectly  educated  women  whose 
emotional  nature  seeks  satisfaction  in  the  sensuous  aspects 
of  what  they  call  religion  are  a  great  number  of — 

Weak  hearts  and  feeble  wings 

That  every  sopbister  can  lime. 

It  is  for  these  that  the  Ritualistic  party  hold  out  the  lures 
of  a  splendid  and  artistic  ceremonial ;  but  they  take  care 
not  to  present  this  development  of  Ritual  as  merely  a  satis¬ 
faction  in  itself,  or  even  as  an  accession  to  devotional  feeling. 
What  Ritualism  professes  to  be,  what  it  elaborately  inter¬ 
prets  itself  as  being  to  the  willing  mind  of  the  half-educated, 
is  an  elaborate  and  complex  system  of  s}Tnbolism  by  which 
the  divinely  appointed  authority  of  the  priesthood  is  im- 
,  pressed  upon  the  worshipper.  By  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Ritualism  that  at  present  prevails  in  such  churches 
as  those  of  Mr.  Mackonochie  and  Mr.  Purchas  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  symbolic  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Beal 
Presence  the  fundamental  principles  of  sacerdotalism  are 
bound  up.  But  we  have  read  the  history  of  Christendom 
to  small  purpose  if  we  have  not  learned  that  sacerdotal 
pretensions  arc  inconsistent  with  the  institution  of  the 
family,  which  in  England  is  the  most  binding  force 
in  our  social  system.  Sacerdotalism  is  by  its  nature 
irreconcilably  hostile  to  freedom  of  thought  and  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  whether  in  the  limited  sense  of 
Protestantism,  or  in  the  more  logical  acceptation  of 
Rationalism. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  complains  of  the  slashing  manner 
in  which  the  argument  has  been  drawn  from  Ritualism  to 
doctrine  ”  he  ignores  the  open  and  unvarnished  teaching  of 
the  Ritualist  party.  There  is  not  a  single  point  of  cere¬ 
monial  that  is  not  made  by  the  Ritualist  clergy  to  bear  a 
doctrinal  signification ;  and  all  this  body  of  doctrine  thus 
ingrained  by  habit  in  the  weak  minds  of  emotional  wor¬ 
shippers  tends  to  the  establishment  of  priestcraft  as  a  domi¬ 
nant  practical  power  in  this  country.  This  is  the  point 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  wholly  misses — misses  indeed  by  deli¬ 
berately  turning  aside  from  it  when  he  comes  near  it.  R  is 
not  the  monstrosities  of  dogmas  involved  in  the  claims  of 
the  clergy  that  trouble  Englishmen ;  it  is  the  social  and 
political  consequences  of  admitting  pretensions  that  place  a 
priesthood  out  of  the  reach  of  reason  and  law.  Yet,  when 
wo  come  to  look  for  a  remedy,  we  do  not  find  it  so  easy  to 
hit  upon  one.  To  suppress  any  doctrines,  however  foolish, 
and,  in  their  indirect  results,  however  mischievous,  is  a 
thankless  task,  and  persecution  has  always  failed  to  effect  its 
purpose.  Any  enactment  savouring  of  persecution  is  doubly 
foolish  when  the  persecuted  party  is  too  weak  to  be  really 
dangerous.  Nobody  who  looks  calmly  at  the  nature  and 
history  of  Englishmen  can  believe  that  there  is  much  real 
danger  of  their  becoming  priest-ridden  in  these  latter  days. 
If  we  are  afraid  that  our  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters  may 
fall  into  the  sacerdotal  toils,  perhaps  our  best  course  is  to 
educate  them  so  that  they  may  be  more  capable  of  thinking 
for  themselves.  If  we  betray  an  irrational  panic  about  the 
progress  of  priestcraft,  we  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  for  the  main  charm  by  which  the  priest  fascinate 
the  weak-minded  is  the  traditional  majesty  and  irresisti^ 
power  of  his  order.  Mr.  Disraeli  forgets  adl  this  when  he 
talks  with  jaunty  ease  about  **  putting  down  Ritualism. 

It  is  foolish,  no  doubt,  to  allow  the  sacerdotal  party  to  go 
on  using  the  resources  and  the  position  of  the  Nationw 
Church  to  promote  schemes  which,  however  hopeless,  woma» 
if  successful,  bo  fatal  to  the  national  life  of  England.  Bo 
the  mere  fact  that  such  a  party  has  grown  up  under  the 
shelter  of  the  National  Church  is  one  more  proof  of  t  e 
absurdity  of  establishments  and  the  danger  they  bring  to 

spiritual  independence.  There  is  only  one  way  by  wm 
w’o  can  at  once  prevent  Ritualists  from  abusing  natio 
property  and  deprive  them  of  the  coveted  plea  of  pcrsecu 
tion,  and  that  is  by  disestablishing  aU  the  established  sec  s 
together. 


as  to  his  own  sincerity,  by  avowing  that  he  did  not  know 
what  “Ritualism”  meant.  The  announcement  that  the 
late  Prime  Minister  was  about  to  publish  an  elaborate 
article  on  the  subject  seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  declaration  of  ignorance  that  he  had  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  every  one  who  reads 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquent,  subtle,  and  ingenious  essay  in  the 
(yontemporary  Review  will  acknowledge  that,  while  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  can  discuss  with  luminous  bril¬ 
liancy  the  varied  shades  of  meaning  that  the  word 
“  Ritualism  ”  carries  when  used  as  a  term  of  art  by  experts, 
he  is  really  quite  as  ignorant  as  he  professed  to  be  of  its 
broad  signification  in  the  popular  mind.  It  is  painfully 
characteristic  of  the  quality  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  intellect 
that  he  clears  the  way  for  his  examination  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  Ritualism  by  excluding  from  the  discussion 
precisely  that  meaning  of  it  which  has  come  to  bo  most 
deeply  rooted  in  the  public  mind,  and  has  led  directly 
to  that  explosion  of  popular  panic  out  of  which  the 
Public  Worship  Bill  sprung.  In  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
intricate  and  convoluted  language  Ritualism  means,  with 
some  persons — we  venture  to  say  with  the  great  mass  of 
p3rsons  who  use  the  word — “such  a  kind  and  manner  of 
undue  disposition  to  Ritual  as  indicate  a  design  to  alter,  at 
least,  the  ceremonial  of  the  national .  religion  for  the 
purpose  of  assimilating  it  to  the  Roman  or  Popish  cere¬ 
monial,  and  further  of  introducing  the  Roman  or  Papal 
religion  into  this  country  under  the  insidious  form  and  silent 
but  stea^ly  suasion  of  its  ceremonial and  this,  strange  to 
say,  is  the  signification  of  Ritualism  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
excludes  from  the  discussion  on  the  ground  that  “there 
could  be  no  advantage,  especially  at  the  present  time,  in 
approaching  such  a  theme  from  this  point  of  view.”  What 
then,  wo  ask  ourselves,  is  the  purpose  of  approaching  the 
theme  at  all  ?  If  it  is  simply  to  tell  us  that  a  “  proper 
degree  ”  of  Ritual  is  not  only  allowable  but  indispensable, 
we  have  a  right  to  complain  of  being  put  off  with  such  a 
commonplace.  Accepting  Mr.  Gladstone’s  definitioii  of 
Ritual — “  the  exterior  modes  of  divine  service  ”  performed 
according  to  the  apostolic  precept  “decently  and  in  order” 
— no  organised  body  of  Christians  would  pronounce  them¬ 
selves  Anti-Ritualist.  The  very  assembling  in  a  church, 
the  genuflections  and  changes  of  posture  of  the  worshippers, 
the  surplice  or  gown  of  the  clergjunan, — all  these  are 
usages  that  would  come  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  definition  of 
Ritual,  and  yet  the  most  puritanical  of  churches  have 
accepted  them.  Between  the  simplicity  of  these  “  modes 
of  divine  service  ”  and  the  full  splendour  of  an  elaborate 
“  Catholic  ”  performance — whether  Roman  or  Anglican — 
the  difference  is  very  wide,  but  it  is  spanned  by  the  quali¬ 
fying  phrase  “a  proper  degree.”  What  is  a  proper  degree 
of  Ritual  ?  This  is  a  question  which  oveiy  Church  must 
settle  for  itself,  which  every  man  and  woman  that  continues 
to  believe  in  the  worth  and  wholesomeness  of  organised 
worship  must  determine,  in  the  last  resort,  for  himself  or 
herself.  But  with  the  settlement  of  these  questions  the 
State  can  have  very  little,  and  ought  to  have  nothing  at  all 
to  do.  Unfortunately  the  connection  of  the  State  with  the 
Church  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  bo  altogether  in- 
ilifferent  from  the  political  point  of  view  to  the  conduct  of 
those  who  wield  the  forces  and  authority  of  what  is  still 
in  name,  at  least,  the  National  Church.  It  is,  however, 
improbable  that  mere  excesses  of  ritual,  mere  developments 
of  aesthetic  appetites. in  the  clergy  which  left  the  mass  of  the 
laity  behind,  would  have  driven  the  country  to  that  violent 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  found  a  vent  in  the  cry  for  the 
Public  Worship  Bill.  It  is  Ritualism  in  the  sense  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  excludes  from  discussion  that  prompted  the 
significant  stirring  of  the  popular  mind  three  months  ago. 
Behind  tho  mummeries  and  millinery  of  the  High  Church 
clergy  loomed  tho  baleful  shadow  of  priestcraft. 

It  is  not  of  music  and  candles,  of  incense  and  fiowers,  of 
albs  and  chasubles,  of  bowings  and  twistings,  and  all  tho 
rest  of  the  dreary  pomposity  of  Romanist  ceremonial,  or 
of  its  clumsy  Anglican  imitations,  that  the  English  people 
are  afraid.  It  is  the  sacerdotal  pretensions  which  are 
insinuated  under  cover  of  these  things  that  irritate  and 
alarm  Englishmen.  Tho  right  of  private  judgment  which 
Protestantism  claims  as  its  basis  is  utterly  opposed  to  the 
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the  peogeess  of  the  feench  eepublio. 

The  election  in  Maine-et-Loire  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
brilliant  victory  that  has  yet  fallen  to  the  Bepublic.  The 
department  was  once  a  stronghold  of  the  Royalists,  and  then 
it  fell  equally  under  the  sway  of  the  Bonapartists.  It  con¬ 
tains  few  towns,  and  the  largest  is  Angers.  Consequently, 
the  department  affords  little  room  for  the  application  of  the 
Royalist  theory,  that  the  slums  of  the  cities  furnish  the 
cricked  Radicals  who  fight  against  **  the. king.”  On  the 
other  hand,  the  peasants,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
would  be  deemed  model  citizens  alike  by  M.  de  Broglie  and 
M.  Eouher.  M.  de  Falloux,  the  companion  in  arms  of 
Montalembert,  has  lived  among  them  all  his  life,  and  he 
has  ceaselessly  preached  that  mixture  of  theology  and  poli¬ 
tics  by  which  the  Legitimists  seek  to  save  France.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  and  the  priests  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  influence,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  district 
itt  which  he  lives  gave  an  unusually  large  number 
of  votes  to  the  Septennatist  candidate  last  Sunday.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  the  peasantry  remember  that 
they  became  rich  under  the  Empire.  It  gave  them  Free 
Trade,  and  they  used  to  think  that  it  was  the  Empire 
which,  in  some  mysterious  way,  doubled  or  even  trebled  the 
profits  of  their  vineyards.  The  Empire  and  the  Septennate 
could  scarcely,  in  fact,  have  chosen  a  more  favourable  field ; 
and,  to  keep  out  the  candidate  of  the  hated  Republic, 
they  united  their  forces ;  yet  they  were  ignominiously 
defeated.  At  the  first  ballot,  M.  Berger,  the  Imperialist, 
gained  25,553  votes,  and  M.  Bruas,  the  MacMahonist, 
26,509.  Their  united  forces  would  therefore  have  amounted 
to  62,062.  It  was  also  calculated  that  M.  Bruas  would 
draw  to  his  side  many  of  those  Legitimists  who  had  held 
aloof  from  the  former  ballot  in  a  state  of  sublime  sulks, 
because  neither  of  the  candidates  demanded  the  king,  the 
whole  king,  and  nothing  but  the  king,  instead  of  a  wretched 
mutilation  in  the  shape  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  or  an 
immoral  makeshift  like  the  Marshalate.  The  Comte  de 
Falloux  tried  to  drive  those  fanatics  to  the  poll  by  means 
of  his  philosophic  benedictions.  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac — 
the  bravo  of  the  Empress — ^made  his  rapier  whistle  about 
the  ears  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  commanded  them  to  vote 
for  M.  Bruas,  because  that  gentleman,  although  an  Orleanist 
in  reality,  would  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Empire  as  well  as 
if  he  were  a  Corsican.  M.  Rouher  did  not  forbid  the 
alliance,  if  he  did  not  give  it  active  encouragement.  Yet 
M.  Bruas  won  only  47,728  votes,  or  4,334  fewer  than  he 
ought  to  have  obtained  from  an  alliance  with  the  Bona- 
partist,  even  if  the  Legitimists  had  stubbornly  kept  in  the 
background.  M.  Maille,  the  Republican,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  45,287  votes  at  the  first  ballot,  and  51,515  at 
the  second,  or  a  gain  of  6,228.  Thus  the  Royalists  and  the 
Bonapartists  chose  their  ground,  they  ploughed  it  with 
their  implements,  and  they  sowed  it  with  their  own  seed ; 
yet  the  Republicans  have  reaped  the  harvest. 

We  confess  that  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  the 
Bepublican  candidate  had  failed ;  for,  not  only  did  he  seem 
to  fight  against  great  odds,  but  the  large  number  of  electors 
who  did  not  vote  tended  to  make  the  result  uncertain.  When 
there  were  more  than  40,000  missing  voters  in  a  constituency 
it  was  clear  that  there  was  a  vast  quantity  of 
shifting  ballast  which  might  roll  to  either  side  at  the 
jnapulse  of  a  momentary  wave.  The  number  would  not, 
^deed,  seem  so  great  if  it  were  distributed  over  a  series  of 
®<^“8tituencies  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  that  of 
p  ^e-et-Loire.  It  might  often  be  matched,  no  doubt,  in 
"Dgland.  Let  any  person  calculate  the  number  of  electors 
London,  Greenwich,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
ewcastle-on-Tyne,  Berkshire,  Sussex,  and  Norfolk :  let 
then  find  the  number  that  actually  polled  during  the 
excitement  of  the  last  election ;  and  he  will  be  surprised  at 
M  ®  ®*traordinary  array  of  voters  who  cannot  or  will  not  use 
.  ®  political  weapon  of  a  citizen.  Abstention,  then, 

^  ®ot  peculiarly  a  French  vice.  But  we  frankly  confess 

and  b  in  Maine-et-Loire  is  a  grave  fact, 

that  the  reserve  force  of  laggards  might  overturn  a 

of  pass’^^^^  impulse  of  a  momentary  panic  or  burst 

k  ^  cause  of  the  abstention  ?  We  believe 

^dl  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Professor  Beesly  states 


in  the  remarkably  able  article  on  the  History  of  Republi¬ 
canism  in  France,  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  present 
number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  It  is  not  indeed  so 
unfamiliar  as  he  imagines;  for  students  of  the  French 
Revolution  have  learned  to  discard  the  idea  that  France 
had  become  thoroughly  Republican  during  that  tremendous 
convulsion.  The  real  and  ardent  Republicans  were  few ; 
but  they  were  armed  with  as  burning  a  faith,  as  intense  a 
fanaticism,  as  that  which  moved,  the  zealots  of  the  Church 
in  the  fiercest  days  of  her  trials.  The  mass  of  the  people 
still  clung  to  the  old  monarchy,  or  were  dazzled  by  the 
victories  of  the  Empire,  or  were  ready  to  accept  any 
Government  that  promised  to  let  them  till  their  fields  in 
security.  Thus  France  did  not  throw  off  the  Republican 
creed  ;  she  threw  off  only  the  Republic.  The  Republican 
creed  has  been  spreading  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ;  swiftly  during  the  last  and  worst  days  of  the 
restored  Monarchy ;  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  during  the  earlier 
and  better  years  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign ;  swiftly  again 
while  M.  Guizot  was  pursuing  his  mad  career  of  repression  ; 
slowly,  or  not  at  all,  again  while  Royalists  and  Imperialists 
were,  from  1848  to  1851,  using  the  authority  and  the 
name  of  the  Republic  to  blacken  it  with  calumnies  ;  swiftly 
once  more  when  the  Mexican  war,  and  the  Court  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  bafided  charlatanism  of  Napoleon  HI. 
were  setting  Imperialism  in  its  real  light ;  and  most  swiftly 
of  all  since  the  capitulation  of  Metz  and  the  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  have  set  the  seal  of  infamy  for  ever  on  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  now 
France  is  at  heart  Republican.  The  largest  mass  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  most  ardent  people  are  on  the  side  of 
the  Republic.  A  general  election  would,  we  believe,  give 
it  a  crushing  majority  in  the  National  Assembly.  But 
there  is  still  a  great  number  who  are  not  Republicans,  or 
anything  else.  They  care  about  nothing  save  their  fields, 
and  the  dissipations  of  the  theatre  and  the  cafe ;  or  they  are 
waiting  to  see  which  side  will  win  before  they  shall  venture 
to  declare  themselves.  If  the  Republic  were  once  esta¬ 
blished,  that  class  would  count  for  little,  because  it  would 
be  Republican  so  far  as  it  would  be  anything.  But  it  is 
a  menace  to  any  Government  which  is  only  groping  its  way 
towards  establishment.  Were  any  booted  and  spurred 
scoundrel  able  to  repeat  the  crime  of  Louis  Napoleon — a 
crime  of  which,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  Mr.  Beesly  insinuates 
a  qualified  condonation — ^he  would  be  able  to  squeeze  that 
pulpy  mass  of  inorganic  political  life  into  any  shape  that 
he  pleased.  Hence  the  Bepublic  cannot  be  safe  so  long  as 
it  shall  be  ruled  by  men  who  frankly  confess  that  they 
would  strangle  it  if  they  could.  Marshal  MacMahon  would 
do  that  office  for  it  if  he  dared  ;  but  even  he  sees  that  the 
effective  part  of  the  people,  the  part  which  makes  it  a 
nation  and  not  a  horde,  is  on  the  side  of  the  Republic. 
There  are  less  scrupulous  and  bolder  men,  however,  and 
one  of  them  would  base  all  his  hopes  on  the  voters  who 
refuse  to  vote. 

Fortunately  the  Republicans  have  a  real  statesman  in 
M.  Gambetta.  In  view  of  the  elections  to  the  General 
Councils,  which  are  to  take  place  to-morrow,  he  has 
written  a  manifesto  that  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  great 
State  paper.  There  could  not  be  a  stronger  contrast 
between  that  solid  document  and  the  frothy  stuff  which 
has  too  often  been  poured  out  in  the  name  of  Republican¬ 
ism.  It  deals  very  little  indeed  with  theories  of  govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  abstract  rights  of  peoples;  but,  what  is  a 
thousand  times  better  for  the  end  in  view,  it  points  out 
the  importance  of  the  General  Councils  as  centres  of 
political  influence  and  as  agencies  of  social  reform.  These 
Councils  manage  as  much  of  the  provincial  business  as  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  his  subordinate,  the  Prefect, 
will  permit.  Now  M.  Gambetta  sees,  what  is  clear  to 
every  Englishman,  that  the  triumph  of  Democracy  will 
never  be  complete  until  the  people  shall  manage  their 
local  affairs  for  themselves.  It  will  not  suffice  to  elect  a 
National  Assembly  which  shall  establish  the  Republic,  nor 
even  to  put  M.  Gambetta  himself  at  the  head  of  the  State. 
The  people  must  emancipate  themselves  from  the  leading- 
strings  of  the  central  Government  by  doing  their  own 
local  business.  Republicans  '  have  too  often  been  afraid  to 
recognise  that  fact,  dreading  that  the  gentry  would  wield 
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too  mnch  power  in  provincial  asssmblies,  and  that  every 
nmall  P&rliauent  would  thus  be  made  a  centre  of  Boyalitt 
intrigue ;  bat  M.  Oombetta  aees  that,  if  the  Bepublic  be 
80  delicate  as  to  be  incapable  of  withstanding  the  local  in- 
irigucs  of  Legitimist  counts  and  Ultramontane  priests,  such  a 
hot*hou8e  plant  could  never  survive  the  winters  of  misfor¬ 
tune  which  come  to  all  Qovernmenta.  He  also  knows  that  the 
peasantry  must,  at  any  coat,  be  taught  how  to  mind  their  own 
business.  So  he  specially  addresses  himself  to  them.  He  tells 
them  that  the  work  of  the  Democracy  cannot  be  done  at  a 
stroke  in  the  Aaaembly  itself.  Every  Commune  must  deal  with 
the  questions  which  touch  its  rights,  its  interests,  its  wants, 
and  its  moral  or  material  freedom.  But  a  Hoyalist  General 
Council  will  deal  with  those  things  in  one  way  and  a 
Bepublican  in  another.  The  proposal  to  vote  a  sum  of 
money  for  a  Communal  school,  or  to  make  the  teaching  lay 
rather  than  clerical,  would  be  the  occasion  for  a  battle 
between  the  two  forces ;  and  hence  the  importance,  as 
M.  0am betta  urges,  of  filling  the  Councils  with  Bepublicans. 
He  further  advises  the  peasants  and  the  artisans  to  send 
members  of  their  own  clam  into  the  local  Parliaments,  in 
order  to  free  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  those  rich  men 
who  seek  to  throw  France  again  at  ^e  feet  of  an  Empire  or  a. 
king.  M.  Oambetta  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  peasants 
should  despise  thealliimoeof  so grcatsocial  and  political  forces 
as  birth  and  property ;  for  it  is  not  long  since  he  publicly 
invited  the  descendants  of  the  old  nobles  to  take  part  in  the 
founding  of  the  Bepublic,  and  happily  much  of  the  wealth, 
if  not  the  lineage,  of  the  country  has  already  seen  that  the 
Bepublie  gives  the  best  hope  to  commerce,  the  best  security 
to  fortune.  But  it  is  none  the  less  wise  for  M.  Gambetta 
to  warn  the  peasants  that  universal  suffrage  makes  them 
independent  of  those  clasec's  who  rely  on  their  rent-rolls 
and  their  pedigrees.  Such  is  the  invitation  w'hich  the 
Bepublican  chief  gives  to  those  vottrelles  couches  sociahs 
that  be  appealed  to  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  that  the 
Boyalists  affected  to  think  the  raw  materials  of  another 
Commune.  But  in  reality  they  arc  the  raw  materials  of  a 
great  Democratic  Bepublie,  conscrsalivo  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word,  and  stable  beyond  the  possibilities  of  such 
fragile  things  as  monarchies. 

Even  more  important,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
elections,  is  the  supremely  dexterous  address  which  M.  Thiers 
delivered  lost  Sunday.  M.  Thiers  is  not  a  statesman  after 
our  heart,  and  we  readily  admit  that  his  literary  as 
well  as  his  political  influence  has  been  largely  mischievous. 
Still  he  possesses  supreme  ability  in  his  own  way,  and 
next  to  Bismarck  ho  is  inccmparably  the  first  of  European 
statesmen.  His  influence  over  the  French  people  is  enor¬ 
mous,  and  when  such  a  man  becomes  a  Bepublican  in  the 
evening  of  his  life,  not  because  ho  likes  the  Bepublican 
form  of  government,  but  because  he  sees  it  to  be  the  only 
kind  which  can  stand  on  the  volcanic  soil  of  France,  the 
gain  is  so  immense  that  it  would  be  folly  to  disdain  or 
depreciate  the  alliance.  And  in  truth  there  is  not  another 
man  in  France  who  could  have  done  so  much  mischief  to 
the  Royalists  and  the  Bonapartists  as  M.  Thiers  did  a  week 
ago  when,  with  the  keen  rhetoric  of  which  ho  is  the 
greatest  living  master,  he  reminded  the  country  that  the 
Assembly  did  not  dare  to  set  up  a  monarchy  at  Bordeaux 
even  when  the  majority  of  the  deputies  were  Royalists; 
that  he  himself  could  not  have  put  down  the  Commune 
unless  he  had  appealed  to  the  nation  in  the  name  of  the 
B(‘public;  that,  after  they  had  driven  him  from  power, 
the  Boyalists  found  it  impossible  to  set  up  a  monarchy ; 
and  that  the  only  duty  which  remained  was  for  them 
to  establish  a  wise  and  well-ordered,  but  frank  and  sincere 
Bepublie.  These  words  will  be  thrown  away  on  the 
partisans  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  the  Comte  do  Cham- 
bord ;  but  they  will  ring  through  the  country  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  will  do  much  to  determine 
the  issue  of  the  elections  which  are  to  be  held  to-morrow. 


THE  TWO  ELECTIONS. 

Two  elections  of  importance  are  in  progress.  One  of 
th'»m  is  virtually  decided,  and  the  result  is,  on  the  whede,  a 
matter  for  coirgratulation.  It  being  a  necessity  that  Lord 
0?orge  Manners’  sect  in  Cambridgeshire  should  te  pasted 


to  a  Conservative,  Mr.  Hunter  Rodwall,  Q.O.,  was  as  good 
an  occupant  of  it  as  anybody  else.  He  is  one  of* the 
leaders  of  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  together  with  Mr.  Deni¬ 
son.  He  is  the  favourite  advocate  of  our  great  railways  • 
he  is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  *  Tenant  Eight,*  whidi’ 
sets  forth  views  respecting  that  subject  novel  to  Cambridge-' 
shire  farmers,  and  illuminating  the  darkness  on  that  sub¬ 
ject  reigning  in  those  parts.  In  the  late  struggle  with  the 
labourers,  he  badied-up  the  farmers  ;  he  spoke  forcibly  and 
cleverly  for  them ;  he  returned  blow  for  blow ;  and  we  re¬ 
collect,  to  his  credit,  that  at  a  time  when  he  had  the  ear  of 
the  farmers  he  was  favourable  to  scane  sort  of  compromise 
Mr.  Rodwell  is  a  sad  Tory,  and  will  never  greatly  distin¬ 
guish  himself  at  Westminster.  But  his  is  a  shrewd,  vigor¬ 
ous  intelligence,  which  may  be  useful  there  when  party 
politics  do  not  intervene,  and  when  consummate  knowledge 
of  private  legislation  is  advantageous. 

As  to  Mr.  Powell,  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Rodwell,  Parlia¬ 
ment  knows  his  calibre.  He  has  sat  therein  more  than 
once,  and  has  stood  still  oftener.  He  generally  turns  up  oa 
a  paucity  of  Conservative  candidates,  and  when  there  are 
wanted  flexible  or  flabby  principles  with  a  strong  streak  of 
genteel  Toryism.  For  a  time  in  these  contests  his  light 
flares  up  cheerfully  ;  but  it  is  pretty  sure  in  the  end  to  go 
out,  as  it  now  has  done,  with  a  rather  nasty  splutter..  The 
Conservative  Association,  or  Caucus,  nominated  him  chiefly 
because  he  was  a  harmless  soit  of  candidate,  and  because 
he  was  not  likely  to  put  dangerous  ideas  with  respect  to 
Tenant  Bight  into  the  heads  of  the  farmers.  They  sent 
forth,  through  the  medium  of  Major  Pemberton,  their  fiat 
that  Mr.  Powell  should  be  chosen.  Then  ensues  a  comic 
scene — a  repetition  of  the  drama  of  **  Box  and  Cox  ” — 
Powell  exclaiming  : — “  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  I  am  the 
choice  of  the  gentry  Mr  Rodwell  replying,  “I  don’t  care 
if  you  are,  I  mean  to  be  the  choice  of  the  county.”  The 
upshot  of  the  squabble  was  that  the  choice  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  had  to  make  way  for  the  plebeians’  favourite,  and  that 
the  return  of  Mr.  Rodwell  is  certain.  We  are  aware  that 
on  a  former  occasion  the  farmers  of  Cambridgeshire 
asserted  their  freedom,  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  the 
wishes  of  their  self-constituted  superiors.  But  this  recoai 
act  of  independence  is  not  the  less  remarkable ;  it  is  a 
light  shining  in  darkness ;  it  is,  too,  the  first  streaks  that 
precede  the  day ;  it  is  the  hope  and  harbinger  of  better 
things.  Here  and  there  the  farmers  of  England,  caught 
with  the  bird-lime  of  a  sentimental  sophism,  are  struggling 
to  get  free.  Some  of  them  have  found  the  mistake  which 
they  have  been  making  all  these  years  of  tutelage.  This 
Government  in  which  they  trusted  has  done  nothing  for 
them,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  means  to  do  nothii^ 
for  them.  Their  persistent — perhaps  foolish — demands  for 
a  repeal  or  abatement  of  the  Malt  Tax  have  met  with  no 
encouragement,  and  they  have  been  coldly  told  by  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  that  they  must  wait  for  some  indefinite 
period.  They  petitioned  Parliament  to  relieve  them  of  the 
weight  of  local  rates  ;  something  was  done,  and  more  i* 
promised ;  but  the  sensible  portion  of  the  class  begin  to 
perceive  that  they  have  been  grasping  at  a  shadow,  and 
that  if  these  promises  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter  they  would 
ultimately  benefit,  not  the  petitioners,  but  the  landowners. 
Next  in  importance  and  interest  to  the  farmer  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  game.  He  suffers  from  over-preservation,  often 
grievously  ;  he  may  veil  his  sentiments  and  profess  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  actual  condition  of  things,  but  of  course  in 
his  heart  he  desires  to  put  an  end  to  over-preservation. 
Yet  we  need  not  say  that  he  has  found  out  he  need  expect 
no  assistance  or  sympathy  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
Then,  as  to  the  right  of  compensation  for  imexhaustcd  iit' 
provements,  what  has  the  Government  done,  or  what  is  it 
likely  to  do  ?  Mr.  Clare  Read,  the  advocate  of  a  modest 
and  dwarfish  Tenant-right  Bill,  has  been  muzzled.  Hekw 
been  placed  in  a  subordinate  position  in  the  Go\'emmcut. 
Nothing  has  been  done  by  him  or  any  other  member  in  this 
matter ;  and  the  question  may  be  said  to  be  buried,  Cw 
these  facts  be  without  effect  ?  Will  human  nature  hoW 
out  against  such  deception  ?  By  and  by  the  farmers,  ss  a 
whole,  will  see  that  they  have  been  hoodwinked  sti® 

1  deceived  ;  that  they  have  been  made  the  catspaws  of  their 
I  superiors ;  and  that  they  were  simpletons  to  fetch  ^ 
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cany  so  long  for  a  class  and  party  that  has  ever  sentiments  mde  and  unusual.  But,  of  course,  we  make 
proved  ungrateful.  Already  the  heat  and  fervour  of  the  these  assertions  with  a  certain  reservation.  Mr.  Radlai^h 
Conservative  reaction  are  over.  Only  the  embers  of  the  must  slightly  alter  his  language  if  not  his  principles,  if  he 
fire  remain,  and  these  are  growing  cold.  Soon  perhaps  is  to  be  useful.  He  must  feam  to  differ  from  people  wiih- 
other  counties,  imitating  or  surpassing  Cambridgeshire,  will  out  calling  them  ** cowards**  and  « liars.**  Such  phrases 
break  away  from  their  so-called  leaders  who  have  paid  them  are  not  the  missiles  oi  a  Dsmton  or  a  Mirabeau  :  they  savour 
with  inconvertible  promises.  of  the  fish  mart ;  they  indicate  unworthy  weakness 

The  other  election  still  undecided  is,  of  course,  the  P^^l«iioe. 
more  important  of  the  two.  The  possibility  of  the  return  “ 

of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  the  contingency  of  an  unmistak-  THE  SIEGE  OF  PAMPELUNA. 

able  Red,  an  avowed  Republican,  nay,  an  open  atheist.  The  operations  of  the  Republican  and  Carlist  armies  in 
taking  his  seat  in  an  English  Parliament  inspires  the  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  are  not  watched  by  foreign  ob- 
election  with  the  deepest  interest.  Bitter  and  loud-voiced  servers  with  as  much  attention  as  they  deserve.  This  results 
win  be  the  disappointment  and  chagrin  of  some  if  this  naturally  from  the  obscurity  in  which  the  attack  and  defence 
iernhle  be  successful.  Respectable  people  will,  are  involved,  and  from  the  untrustworthy  character  of  the 
metaphorically,  shake  the  dust  of  the  city  from  their  intelligence  which  the  combatants  choose  to  transmit  to  the 
feet  Mrs.  Grundy  will  pass  a  sleepless  night,  if  North-  outer  world.  Yet  the  real  significance  of  the  struggle  which 


ampton  chooses  the  editor  of  the  Natinnal  Heformer  as  its  is  now  taking  place  around  Pampeluna,  is  more  considerable 
representative.  Prayers  will  be  put  up  for  the  perverse  and  than  that  of  any  other  isolated  conflict  in  this  civil  war  since 
blinded  city,  if  that  consummation  come  to  pass.  Now,  Marshal  Concha  broke  through  the  Carlist  lines  of  in  vest- 
let  us  here  just  say  that,  whatever  Mr.  Bradlaugh ’s  princi-  ment  around  Bilbao.  Pampeluna  is  the  capital  of  Navarre, 
pies  may  be,  he  is  not  an  intruder,  neither  has  he  shown  and  occupies  a  strategic  position  of  great  importance.  It  is 
himself  regardless  of  the  Liberal  cause  in  his  zeal  for  his  reputed  to  be  a  very  strong  fortress,  and  the  Carlists,  though 
own  success.  The  votes  polled  for  him  on  a  former  occa^  they  boast  of  being  amply  provided  with  steel  guns  of 
sion  might  justly  encourage  him  to  make  another  experi-  Krupp’s  best  make,  have  somehow  or  other  been  singularly 
ment ;  and  we  may  add,  that  it  proves  not  to  be  unsuccessful  in  their  sieges.  They  came  very  near  to  cap- 


correct  that  he  has  factiously  declined  to  submit  to  a 
preliminary  test.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  professed  his 
willingness  to  abide  by  any  legal  and  honourable  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  strength  and  character  of  the  Liberal 
vote.  He  has  not  wantonly  sacrificed  the  constituency 
to  his  own  ambition ;  and  if  two  Liberal  candidates  are  in 


turing  Bilbao,  but  even  in  that  case  it  was  not  their  batter¬ 
ing  Wins  or  the  valour  of  their  soldieiy  that  would  have 
won  them  the  town.  They  relied  at  Bilbao,  as  they  now.  do 
before  Pampeluna,  upon  the  pressure  of  famine  ;  and  their 
calculations  were  so  fairly  accurate  that,  but  for  the  supreme 
effort  which  resulted  in  Concha’s  victory,  the  “  unconquered 


the  field,  and  if  the  Conservatives  be  likely  to  profit  by  this  city”  of  Biscay  must  have  fallen.  Famine,  it  is  now  aoknow- 
deplorable  dissension,  Mr  Bradlaugh,  be  it  in  fairness  owned,  legged  by  the  Republicans  and  boasted  by  the  Carlists,  is 
is  not  responsible,  and  has  not  shunned  or  repelled  the  idea  bearing  with  painful  urgency  upon  the  capital  of  Navarre, 
of  a  test  vote,  which  would  have  saved  the  constituency  from  The  Republican  commanders.  General  Lasema  and  General 
this  threatened  calamity.  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  the  other  Liberal  Moriones,  had  made  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
candidate,  is  in  many  respects  an  exceptional  would-be  repre-  week  repeated  and  desperate,  but  unsuccessful  efforts,  to 
smt^ve ;  and,  being  pretty  advanced  as  Liberals  go,  he  would  break  through  the  lines  of  investment  and  to  supply  the 


probably  be  an  acquisition  of  value  to  the  House.  He  would 
vote  right  on  such  crucial  questions  as  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Church,  and  altogether  his  success  will  be  no  cause 
for  regret.  We  must,  however,  say  that  apart  from  the 


garrison  of  Pampeluna  with  a  sufficiency  of  provisions.  A 
little  while  ago,  the  re-provisioning  of  Vittoria  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  Republican  force  that  had  concentrated  at 
Miranda,  and  the  success  of  this  exploit  seems  to  have 


fact  that  he  is  no  stranger  to  Northampton,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  aroused  the  troops  under  Moriones  to  a  vigoroim  and  final 
has  peculiar  claims  of  his  own.  To  Westminster  he  will  effort.  His  position,  however,  was  one  of  extreihe  difdculty. 
bring  an  entirely  new  set  of  principles,  never  before  repre-  His  army  was  concentrated  at  Tafalla  on  the  railway  line 
santed  there.  He  would  be  there  to  speak  for  opinions  leading  directly  southwards  from  Pampeluna.  The  distance 
which  are  unpopular,  but  which  there  is  no  ignoring,  separating  the  army  of  Moriones  from  the  capital  of  Navarre 
Secularism,  Republicanism,  disbelief  in  all  forms  of  religion,  was  little  more  than  twenty  miles,  but  the  Carlists  had 
and  resolution  to  submit  all  things  to  the  examination  of  the  advantage  of  natural  obstacles  placed  between  the  Re- 
reason,  hatred  of  Christianity,  are  large  elements  in  this  publican  commander  and  the  town  he  desired  to  relieve,  of 


England  of  ours  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  but  prudent  and  right  which  they  know  how  to  make  effectual  use.  The  river 
to  give  them  a  voice  in  Parliament.  They  are  more  Zidaco,  which  flows  from  Pampeluna  in  the  direction  of 
dangerous,  if  dangerous  they  be,  when  they  have  no  legal  Tafalla,  has  channelled  a  narrow  valley  through  a  most 
organ,  when  thev  are  not  exposed  to  criticism,  and  when  diflScult  mountain  country,  and  through  this  valley  a  force 
they  work  in  subterranean  ways.  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  it  is  said  advancing  from  the  south  must  make  its  way.  The  Carlists 
by  bis  many  foes,  is  a  demagogue.  If  such  he  be,  where  mustered  strong  in  this  formidable  position,  and  their 
is  the  imposture  more  likely  to  be  exposed  than  on  the  floor  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ground  gave  them  an  advan- 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  cemetery  of  so  many  Cleons  ?  tage  over  the  Republicans  which  hardly  any  superiority 
But  whatever  be  the  result  of  this  important  election,  if  of  the  latter  in  numbers  or  equipment  could  outweigh. 


only  one  or  other  of  the  Liberal  candidates  succeed,  there 
will  not  be  much  cause  for  regret.  Both  the  Liberals 
would,  we  may  assume,  join  in  the  work  immediately 
bafore  the  Liberal  party.  They  would  concur  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  calls  **  a  general  advance  all 
along  the  Liberal  line.”  They  would,  we  presume,  recog¬ 
nise  the  expediency  of  “  the  experiment  of  distinctly  chal- 


Moriones,  in  fact,  had  been  repeatedly  thrown  back,  with 
heavy  loss,  in  his  endeavours  to  force  his  way  through  the 
Zidaco  valley  with  the  convoys  of  provisions  which  were  to 
save  Pampeluna  from  the  painful  choice  between  surrender 
and  starvation.  The  Carlists  were  indulging  themselves  in 
the  certain  prospect  of  making  the  city  an  easy  prey  ;  and 
in  the  camp  of  Don  Carlos,  at  Estella,  preparations  wore 


longing  the  opinion  of  the  working  classes  on  some  question  made  for  a  royal  progress  to  receive  the  capitulation  of  the 
which  immediately  affects  them,  or  which  strongly  enlists  capital  of  Navarre.  But  the  exultation  of  the  CailisLs  over 
their  sympathies.”  We  trust  they  would  not  confound  their  the  coming  fall  of  Pampeluna  went  further  than  this.  Th^ 
work  as  true  Liberals  with  the  petty  task  of  siding  with  vauntingly  proclaimed  that  as  soon  as  the  city  fell  tt© 
^  Mgs  to  oust  Tories  or  vice  versa.  If,  on  the  whole,  we  armies  of  the  King  vrould  advance  upon  the  Republ  cai 
^^cate  the  claims  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  as  highest,  it  is  would  challenge  them  to  a  decisive  battle,  and,  sve3pirg 
^cause  many  other  persons  might  represent  Mr.  Fowler’s  them  out  of  the  way,  would  march  triumphantly  upen 
^ews,  while  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  principles  have  a  character  of  Madiid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  Pampeluna  had 
^^ir  own.  He  brings  a  new  factor  to  English  politics,  fallen,  the  hopes  of  the  Carlists  would  have  been  reasonably 
Elect  him,  and  you  take  away  from  a  vast  multitude  all  raised,  and  the  spirits  of  Republicans  would  have  been 


P^^text  for  alleging  that  they  are  practically  unrepresented,  depressed  in  proportion.  But,  as  far  as  can  be  diseovered 
polite  may  be  shocked  by  hearing  in  the  Assembly  from  the  contradictory  ami  fragmentary  acoounts  of  the  last 
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ongagemeuts  near  Tafalla,  it  seems  that  the  Carlists  have 
been  somewhat  rash  in  discounting  their  victory. 

Pampeluna  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  narrow  plain,  to  which 
access  is  obtained  only  by  a  few  mountain  passes.  One  of 
these,  as  we  have  said,  leads  to  Tafalla,  another  to  Logroho, 
and  a  third  to  Vittoria.  Moriones  is  in  command  at  Tafalla 
of  that  division  of  the  Republican  troops  which  is  called 
the  Army  of  Navarre.  Lasema  himself,  with  the  title  of 
Commander-in>Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  is  in  com¬ 
mand  at  Logrouo.  About  the  middle  of  last  month 
Moriones  was  moved  by  an  appeal  from  Pampeluna,  or  by 
orders  from  Madrid,  to  make  another  attempt  to  re-provision 
the  besieged  city.  He  appealed  to  Lasema  for  assistance 
or  co-operation,  advancing  himself  in  the  meantime  up  the 
Zidaco  Valley.  Upon  the  heights  of  a  mountain-pass 
called  El  Carrascal  the  Carlist  forces  were  posted  to  receive 
and  resist  him.  It  is  probable  that  Morioiies  would  have 
l)een  unable  to  effect  anything  against  his  adversaries  thus 
massed  in  adequate  numbers,  and  in  a  strong  position,  if 
Lasema  had  not  opportunely  made  a  dash  with  twenty 
thousand  men  from  his  head-quarters  at  Logrono  upon 
Estella,  the  head-quarters  of  Don  Carlos,  which  lies  in  the 
path  of  an  army  marching  from  the  Ebro  upon  Pampeluna. 
This  movement,  which  was  not  suspected  of  being  a  feint, 
as  it  really  was,  brought  back  Don  Carlos  in  hot  haste 
from  El  Carrascal  to  Estella,  with  a  portion  of  his  troops 
and  artillery,  to  defend  his  head-quarters.  Moriones  took 
instant  advantage  of  the  slackening  of  the  defence  of  the 
valley,  and  pushed  forward  successfully  to  higher  ground 
than  he  had  previously  occupied.  Don  Carlos,  who  dis¬ 
covered  that  Lasema  had  retreated  to  Logrono,  was  quickly 
back  at  El  Carrascal.  Some  desultor}’^  fighting  ensued, 
and,  finally,  Moriones  appears  to  have  fallen  back  upon 
Tafalla,  having,  as  the  Republicans  say,  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  advance,  and  given  the  convoy  of  provisions 
and  ammunition  an  opportunity  of  reaching  Pampeluna. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Carlist 
accounts  deny  that  any  re- victualling  of  the  besieged  city 
has  been  effected  ;  some  of  the  Republican  accounts  are 
also  dubious,  and  most  of  them  are  contradictory  in  their 
language.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  appears  most  probable 
that  the  advance  of  Moriones  and  the  feint  of  Lasema 
were  actually  successful  in  opening  a  way  into  Pampeluna, 
and  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  convoy  reached  the 
besieged. 

If  this  result  has  been  achieved,  it  may  be  regarded  by 
the  Republican  Government  with  a  certain  amount  of 
satisfaction.  But  ev’en  supposing  the  pressing  danger  of 
Pampeluna  to  have  been  averted,  the  results  achieved  by 
the  combined  operation  of  Lasema  and  Moriones  seem 
to  have  been,  according  to  the  most  competent  testimony, 
very  much  inferior  to  what  might  have  been  achieved  by 
concerted  energy.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Hen- 
daye,  who  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  operations 
in  the  valley  of  the  Zidaco,  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  Republican  armies  had  pushed  on  vigorously, 
unanimously,  and  simultaneously,  Lasema  from  Logrono 
and  Moriones  from  Tafalla,  results  might  have  been  achieved 
which  would  have  modified  the  whole  future  course  of  the 
war.  Such  a  combined  movement,  if  in  any  degree  suc¬ 
cessful,  would  either  have  forced  Don  Carlos  back  upon  his 
.strongholds  around  Estella  or  at  least  have  driv'en  him  from 
the  Carrascal  pass  and  established  the  Republicans  in  per¬ 
manent  communication  with  Pampeluna.  Lasema,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  the  correspondent,  did  no  more  on  his 
side  than  what  might  enable  Moriones  to  begin  on  the  other 
side,  and  Moriones  on  his  own  side  had  no  sooner  begun 
than  ho  showed  no  inclination  to  go  on.  If  this  account 
be  tme,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear,  the  Spanish 
Republic  has  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  contend  with 
than  the  Carlist  arms  in  the  half-heartedness  of  its  own 
commanders,  distracted  by  personal  jealousies  and  warped 
in  their  whole  conduct  by  Alfonsist  or  Montpensierist 
intrigues. 

OUR  SERFS. 

Professor  Fawcett  has  not  persuaded  the  farmers  of 
South  Wiltshire  to  abstain  from  reducing  the  wages  to  11s. 
a-week,  or  to  reconsider  their  decision.  They  have  argued 


with  themselves  that,  if  their  hinds  managed  to  live  on  12g. 
a-week  while  com  was  dear,  they  should  support  themselves 
on  1  Is.  when  wheat  has  fallen.  Wages,  in  the  long  run, 
vary  with  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  these 
having  become  cheaper,  the  remuneration  should,  they 
reason,  decline  also.  Who  can  contest  the  accuracy  of  this 
reasoning?  Can  Professor  Fawcett?  Only  feebly  and 
imperfectly,  we  must  say.  It  is  tme  that  he  warns  the 
farmers  that  they  may  ultimately  injure  themselves ;  that 
they  may  drive  away  and  for  ever  part  with  their  best  work¬ 
men  ;  and  that  in  some  future  season  they  may  regret  the 
loss  of  the  strong  arms  they  now  expel.  You  will,  too,  he 
may  say,  enfeeble  the  workman ;  you  will  not  get  a  fair 
day’s  work  out  of  anybody  pinched  and  starving.  You  will 
multiply  paupers ;  what  you  save  in  wages  you  will  lose  in 
rates.  All  this.  Professor  Fawcett  may  say.  But  it  does 
not  convince  the  Wiltshire  farmer,  who  argues  the  question 
coolly  with  an  eye  to  his  profits.  There  are  farm-labourers, 
plenty  and  to  spare,  in  England.  If  they  did  my  work 
before,  they  will  do  it  again ;  and  if  the  rates  do  rise,  that 
means  that  my  landlord  and  all  the  neighbouring  tradesmen, 
Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry,  will  help  to  pay  my  wages  bill.” 
So  reasons  the  Wiltshire  agriculturist  as  he  pemses  the 
Professor’s  letters  ;  and  who  shall  say  that  the  reasoning  is 
erroneous  ?  Ungenerous,  niggardly,  unchristian,  execrable 
may  be  the  conduct  of  those  who  grind  thus  the  poor ;  but 
who  shall  confute  the  farmer  on  politico-economic  grounds  ? 
The  Wiltshire  hind  must  face  the  sad  fact — he  is  rather  a 
drag  in  the  market. 

The  unfortunate  men  perhaps  know  this,  for  they  have 
been  silent  in  their  misfortune.  But  imagine  their  feelings 
if  they  strayed  into  a  church,  all  glorious  with  fiowers,  in 
which  thanks  for  the  bountiful  harvest  were  being  offered  I 
What  mockery  there  would  be  in  the  clergyman’s  words  of 
gratitude  !  What  sad  irony  would  there  be  in  the  hymns 
of  praise !  Praise  for  what  ?  The  plenty  had  been  the 
labourers’  curse.  He  who  sowed  and  reaped,  he .  alone 
would  taste  nothing  of  the  good  cheer.  Better  for  him  that 
hail  had  stripped  the  crops,  or  that  frost  had  blighted  them. 
Talk  of  gratitude !  how  could  humanity  be  grateful  for  a 
blessing  which  had  reduced  his  wages  from  12s.  tolls. ? 
We  much  fear  that  the  rustic  would  pursue  his  devotions 
^vith  very  mixed  feelings,  and  quit  the  church  with  a  sur¬ 
mise  uppermost  that  such  religion  was  intended  for  farmers 
and  capitalists  generally,  and  was  not  at  all  in  his  way. 

We  must  own  that  we  do  not  know  what  consolation 
could  be  given  to  the  labourer  whose  scanty  wages  had  been 
reduced  by  one  shilling  on  account  of  the  abundant  harvest. 
It  is  no  use  striking.  Resistance  is  futile.  The  farmers 
have  the  ball  at  their  feet.  Perha})3  they  may  be  a  little 
scared  by  a  few  incendiaiy'  fires,  and  may  bo  moved  by  the 
argument  of  fiaming  ricks.  Perhaps  they  may  provoke  a 
few  of  the  more  desperate  men  to  acts  of  midnight  ven¬ 
geance.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  presume  the  Wiltshire 
peasant  will  tamely  and  silently  submit  to  his  fate,  and  that 
the  farmer  will  pocket  the  saved  shilling  without  present 
loss.  But  is  it  all  gain  ?  How  much  eventually  will  that 
shilling  cost  him  ?  and  how  much  goes  with  it  ?  It  initiates 
a  rustic  revolution.  The  remnants  of  the  patri^hal 
society  of  rural  districts  disappear.  The  kindliness  existing 
between  labourer  and  master  receives  a  death-blow.  The 
contract  between  them  is  stripped  of  all  sentiment.  They 
will  treat  each  other  as  enemies ;  and  if  it  is  the  turn  of  the 
farmer  to  throw  over  the  labourer,  the  time  may  come  when 
the  latter  will  be  able  to  retaliate.  The  recollection  of  such 
reductions  lasts  long  in  a  parish.  Oral  tradition  cames 
I  faithfully  in  her  wallet  the  memory  of  such  pieces  of  shaJ^ 
practice.  And,  to  refer  to  one  contingency,  if  ever  tne 
labourer  should  get  the  franchise,  he  will,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure,  first  use  it  in  these  districts  against  the  men  who  have 
treated  him  so  ungenerously.  When  the  farmer  wdshes 
get  his  charter  carried — when  his  interest  will  bring  him> 
as  it  inevitably  must,  sooner  or  later,  into  conflict  with 
pecuniary  enemy,  the  landlord — the  farmers  will  perhaps 
find  that  they  have  foolishly  alienated  their  natural  al  ®s> 
and  that  for  a  paltry  piece  of  silver  they  have  sold  t  eu" 
political  future.  It  must  be  so.  Much  more  than  men,  or 
despicably  less,  would  be  these  hinds,  if  they  did  not  one  y 
use  their  votes  to  avenge  their  recent  defeats  and  contume  y* 
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But  vengeance  is  not  bread ;  all  this  is  distant ;  and 
meantime  what  is  to  be  done?  With  some  truth  and 
iustice,  but  with  not  equal  opportuneness,  Professor  Fawcett 
urges  the  expediency  of  educating  these  unfortunate 
Instruct  them 
ambition. 


)  men. 

i ;  expand  their  intelligences ;  implant  in  them 

_  By  all  means  do  so ;  their  wretched  state  and 

servitude  are  largely  the  offshoot  of  their  helpless  ignorance. 
They  would  be  better  remunerated  if  they  were  not  the 
dull  machines  which  they  now  are.  And  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  Agricultural 
Children’s  Education  Act  that  the  standard  of  education  is 
lower  than  that  enforced  under  the  Factory  Act  of  last 
Session.  This  is  a  most  perverse  application  of  the  maxim 
that  “  to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given.”  If  the  welfare  of 
the  rising  generation  had  been  consulted,  the  course  pursued 
would  have  been  reversed.  At  the  same  time,  one  must  own 
that  education  will  operate  here  slowly.  There  is  a  wide 
gulf  between  ciphering  and  higher  wages ;  and  how  are  we 
to  cross  it  ?  For  our  part,  we  think  that  there  are  other 
means,  going  swifter  and  more  directly  to  the  mark ;  and, 
to  mention  one  of  them,  if  we  had  a  national  Church 
worthy  of  the  name,  clergymen  who  busied  themselves 
with  living  woes  and  nineteenth  century  questions,  instead 
of  fumbling  with  the  dry  bones  of  the  past,  every 
pulpit  in  the  land  would  ring  with  remonstrances, 
appeals,  and  warning,  and  every  rectory  would,  like  Canon 
Oiidlestone’s,  be  the  centre  of  an  agitation,  not  the  less 
honourable  because  it  did  not  relate  to  Pagans  but  English¬ 
men.  Every  clergyman  would  take  up  the  text  that 
property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights  ;  that  the  fact 
of  a  large  mass  of  the  population  living  habitually  on  wages 
incompatible  with  comfort  called  for  the  intervention  of 
every  generous  soul ;  and  that  Christianity  was  mockery  in 
the  land,  if  the  labourer  was  to  be  cursed  by  the  exceeding 
fruitfulness  of  the  harvest.  And  certainly  if  the  pulpit  were 
a  living  power  in  this  country,  it  would  be  moved  %  these 
facts  to  set  on  foot,  over  many  parts  of  England,  an  agita¬ 
tion  for  emigration  similar  to  that  which  in  1848  thinned 
the  population  of  Ireland,  much  to  its  benefit.  It  would 
advocate  emigration  with  warmth  and  earnestness.  It  would 
assist  emigration,  and  brave,  as  Canon  Girdlestone  did,  the 
anger  of  farmers  in  earning  it  out.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  encourage  State  assistance 'or  intervention  in  this  matter. 
But  we  are  not  sure  that  our  Poor-Law  Board  would  be 
stepping  out  of  its  true  sphere  if  it  aided,  or  at  least 
directed  and  instigated,  emigration  from  one  part  of 
England  to  another  less  peopled  and  with  higher  wages 
reigning.  It  might  usefully  give  information,  if  not  money. 

It  might  guide,  if  not  initiate.  Not  in  this  generation, 
perhaps,  can  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Wiltshire — a  con¬ 
dition  calculated,  one  would  think,  to  put  to  silence  the 
voice  of  boasting  about  the  happiness  of  our  land — be 
much  altered  for  the  better.  Those  stagnant  pools  of 
pauperism-created  by  our  settlement  laws  and  by  a  rural 
system  which  almost  of  necessity  made  the  labourer  reck¬ 
lessly  imprudent — will  not  be  drained  in  a  few  years. 
But  if  in  season  and  out  of  season  it  be  dinned  into  the 
ears  of  the  labourer  that  probably  the  worst  place  in  the 
world  for  him  is  his  native  parish ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
teach  his  children  that  they  must  seek  their  bread  else¬ 
where  ;  that  things  will  not  improve ;  and  that  it  is  folly  i 
to  remain  for  the  sake  of  the  squire’s  prize-breeches  for 
good  conduct,  or  the  dripping  of  his  kitchen — if  this  is  done, 
perhaps  South  Wiltshire  will  be  bettered  in  years  to  come. 

agricultural  districts  of  England  must,  we  repeat,  do 
M  Ireland  has  done.  England  is  no  place  for  thousands  of 
stalwart,  respectable  Englishmen — ^happy  England,  fault¬ 
less  among  the  nations,  their  pattern  and  pride  1 


the  strain  of  a  dangerous  competition.  But  he  offers  some 
words  of  guidance.  We  are  to  rely  on  ourselves,  and  we 
are  to  educate  the  poor.  In  the  direct  action  of  Parliament 
he  has  little  faith ;  in  self-reliance  he  has  much. 

We  do  not  essentially  disagree  with  Lord  Rosebery,  but 
we  must  speak  a  little  more  plainly  than  he  dared  to  do. 
He  says  that  to  provide  the  poor  of  the  large  towns  with 
better  homes  is  among  the  most  pressing  of  all  social 
necessities.  No  doubt  it  is.  He  says  that  private  enterprise 
may  do  much  to  pull  down  the  Seven  Dials,  and  to  build 
homes  fit  to  be  the  habitations  of  human  beings.  No 
doubt  it  can.  But  he  does  not  believe  that  much  help  can 
be  given  by  Parliament.  There  he  spoke,  not  like  a  Radical, 
but  like  a  Whig,  to  whom  political  economy  is  a  codified 
array  of  apologies  for  selfishness,  and  who  feels  that  the 
political  economy  of  Mr.  Mill  was  unsound  because  it 
refused  to  admit  that  human  beings  are  a  series  of  cog¬ 
wheels.  Parliament  can  do  much,  can  do  everything,  to 
destroy  fever  dens  and  replace  them  with  decent  abodes. 
It  could  do  so  in  ways  that  might,  perhaps,  startle  the 
Radicalism  of  Lord  Rosebery  himself,  and  we  will  specify 
one  that  must  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Mr.  Mill. 

Much  o^  the  land  in  the  south-west  district  of  London, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  most  fashionable  parks, 
belongs,  we  shall  asume,  to  a  Great  Peer ;  and  the  Great 
Peer,  we  shall  likewise  assume,  has  done  nothing  that  the 
country  ever  heard  of  to  entitle  him  to  receive  a  nobler  bounty 
than  it  ever  gives  to  its  greatest  captains.  The  revenue 
of  the  land  in  Belgravia  increases  enormously  every  gene¬ 
ration,  but  not  because  the  Great  Peer  has  added  anything 
to  its  native  value.  The  Great  Peer  does  nothing  to  it  at 
all,  and  it  grows  in  value  while  he  is  sleeping  or  riding  in 
the  Row,  or  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  killing  stags, 
or  killing  time.  It  is  the  energy  of  the  nation  that  doubles 
and  trebles  the  selling  price  of  the  land  in  the  course  of  a 
lifetime,  and  yet  it  is  the  Great  Peer  who  draws  the  profit. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  such  ornaments  of  society 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  should  be  arrayed  more 
splendidly  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  We  mean  no 
confiscation,  nor  even  any  great  change.  We  should  but 
apply  to  cities  the  principle  of  compulsory  sale  which  is 
enforced  in  every  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway.  Just  as  the  owner  of  a  suburban 
villa  or  a  pleasant  park  is  obliged  to  sell  it  at  the  market 
price  if  the  ground  should  be  needed  for  a  railwa}^  so  the 
Great  Peer  might  be  forced  to  part  with  the  buil^ng  land 
of  a  city  on  the  same  terms’ and  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
ground  might  be  bought  by  a  municipality  or  by  the  State. 
The  rents  might  be  used  partly  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
purchase-money,  and  partly  to  form  a  fund  for  public  uses. 
Thus  every  increase  of  value  made  by  the  industry  of  the 
public  would  go  into  the  pocket  of  the  public,  instead  of 
into  the  pocket  of  the  Great  Peer.  Thus,  also,  would 
there  always  be  funds  available  for  pulling  down  the  dens 
of  fever  and  crime  in  Whitechapel  or  the  Seven  Dials, 
and  for  replacing  them  with  houses  in  which  children 
would  have  at  least  a  chance  of  growing  into  honest, 
healthy  men  and  women,  instead  of  being  fated  to  become 
hopeless  invalids,  hopeless  drunkards,  or  hopeless  thieves. 
The  municipality  would  thus  become  the  landlord  of  the 
poor ;  not  indulgent,  but  strict,  and  even  stem,  in  the 
exaction  of  its  rents ;  a  guardian  of  health  and  morals, 
but  not  a  tyrant  who  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor.  That 
is  no  visionary  scheme.  Mr.  Mill  saw  the  justice  and  the 
necessity  of  it,  and  in  truth  the  way  for  the  clearing  out 
of  the  Great  Peer  has  already  been  prepared  by  private 
enterprise.  We  are  not  surprised,  however,  that.  Lord 
Rosebery  did  not  venture  to  suggest  a  plan  so  alien  to  the 
Radicalism  of  generalities.  The  Social  Science  Association 
would  have  been  shocked  if  one  peer  had  proposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  another  peer  from  taxing  the  community  to  the  extent 
of  half-a-million  annually.  There  must  be  honour  among 
peers.  * 


A  RADICAL  PEER. 

Lord  Rosebery,  a  clever  young  man  of  Radical  instincts, 
^  opened  the  Social  Science  Association  with  an  excellent 
^dress.  R  ig^  however,  very  like  a  Jeremiad.  He 
18  shocked  to  find  that  in  the  large  towns  so  many  houses 
of  the  poor  are  dens  of  filth,  fever,  and  crime.  He  is 
shocked  at  the  ignorance  of  our  people,  and  at  the  refusal 
I^^rliament  to  make  education  compulsory.  He  is 
8  ocked  at  the  ignorance  of  Parliament  itself,  and  he  hints 
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Lord  Rosebery’s  Radicalism,  bowever,  menaces  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  He  finds  that  students  of  law  must 
^o  through  a  certain  training,  and  pass  a  certain  examina¬ 
tion,  before  they  are  allowed  to  plead  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 
He  finds  that  students  of  medicine  must  undergo  a  like 
ordeal  before  being  permitted  to  practise  as  surgeons  or 
physicians.  Even  students  of  theology  are  expected  to 
know  certain  things  before  they  are  allowed  to  read  the 
liturgy  and  throw  official  maledictions  at  dissenters.  But 
members  of  Parliament  do  more  important  work  than 
recite  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or  even  than  mend  splintered 
bones ;  and  yet,  says  Lord  Rosebery,  many  are  subjected  to 
no  examination  whatever.  He  is  unjust,  however,  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Its  members  are  usually  subjected 
to  a  veiy  stringent  examination  indeed.  Has  he  never  heard 
of  Uie  Hustings  Catechism  ?  Has  he  never  seen  the  com- 
|)etitive  examination  of  a  contested  election  ?  It  is  true 
that  a  long  purse  is  often  more  important  to  a  can¬ 
didate  than  a  long  head ;  but  the  members  of  the 
Lower  House  are,  nevertheless,  subjected  to  a  rough 
test  of  their  fitness.  No  doubt,  however.  Lord  Rose- 
boiy  was  thinking  of  his  own  Chamber,  and  hence  we 
are  amazed  at  the  vigour  of  his  Radicalism.  His  proposal 
is  nothing  short  of  a  plan  for  the  extinction  of  the  Peerage. 
The  mass  of  their  lordships  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
the  plebeian  principles  and  the  rough  details  of  legislation. 
They  have  not  had  time  to  waste  on  these  vulgar  triviali¬ 
ties.  They  have  been  studying  the  Racing  Calendar  and 
the  Peerage,  shooting  grouse  and  stalking  deer  in  the 
Highlands,  shooting  pigeons  at  Hurlingham,  pla^ring  polo, 
and  driving  four-in-hand.  Nature  intended  most  of  them 
to  be  horse-jockeys,  game-keepers,  or  coachmen,  and  they 
have  executed  her  wishes  with  touching  fidelity.  The 
•Poor-in-IIand  Club  is  the  last  refuge  of  the  Peer^e,  and, 
but  for  that  first  step  to  the  art  of  cab-driving,  “the 
descendants  of  the  Crusaders  ”  would  not  know  what  to 
do  with  themselves.  If,  then.  Lord  Rosebery  insists  on 
examining  his  fellow  peers  before  permitting  them  to  govern 
the  British  Empire,  we  beseech  him  to  respect  the  capacity 
of  his  victiiiiB.  He  must  ask  them  to  name  the  winners  of 
the  Derby  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  write  a  paper  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  favourite  jockeys,  to  shoot  a‘  pigeon 
on  the  wing  in  the  presence  of  gaily-dressed  ladies,  to  bag 
ten  brace  of  grouse  in  a  forenoon,  and  to  put  a  ball  into  a 
stag  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards.  Further,  he  must 
ask  them  to  state  what  is  the  fastest  way  of  spending  fifty 
thousand  a-year,  and  to  specify  the  relative  merits  of  London 
and  Paris  as  places  for  the  absorption  of  groat  fortunes.  We 
venture  to  think  that  the  examination  would  be  so  brilliant 
as  to  make  Lord  Rosebery  proud  of  his  order.  But,  if  he 
means  to  test  their  knowledge  of  such  things  as  poor  devils 
of  plebeians  are  forced  to  learn  in  order  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  he  is  simply,  we  repeat,  planning  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Peerage.  Lord  Rosebery  himself  might  not  be 
s  Drry  at  the  catastrophe ;  since  he  is  a  clever  man,  and  he 
could  easily  find  a  better  field  for  his  talents  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Salisbuiy’,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord 
Cairns  might  also  rejoice  to  go  back  to  the  stormy  chamber 
of  their  youth.  But  the  mass  of  the  peers  would  find 
that  the  training  of  Hurlingham,  the  betting-ring,  the 
stables,  the  coach-box,  and  the  stubble  had  unfitted  them 
even  to  understand  the  wishes  of  populous  constituencies. 
The  nation  is  moving  fast  indeed,  when  clever  young 
[)eer8  become  Radicals,  when  they  preside  at  the  Social 
Science  Association,  and  when,  with  sly  malice,  they  seek 
to  satirise  their  own  order  out  of  existence.  Mr.  Disraeli 
ought  at  once  to  silence  Lord  Rosebery,  by  making  him  a 
OBKE. 


extravagance,  x-iain  suostaniiai  meals,  inexpensive  tahl 
appointments,  sound  wines  of  ordinary  vintages,  certSni 
appear  at  first  sight  the  fitting  accompaniments ’of  mt*«Z 
whose  members  are  not  by  any  means  wealthy.  Any  thet^ 
entertaining  these  primitive  notions  has  only  to  dine  with 
ordinary  marching  regiment  to  have  them  disjjelled.  The  loav 
mess-table,  clad  in  cosily  drapery,  fairly  glistens  with  crysul 
and  silver,  under  the  soft  light  of  the  mauy-branched  cande 
labra.  On  every  side  is  a  profuse  display  of  rare  porcelain 
delicately-engraved  glass,  and  heavy  plate,  so  that  for  i 
minute  or  two  the  strauger  begins  to  believe  he  has  inadver¬ 
tently  strayed  into  the  dining-room  of  some  parvenu  million¬ 
aire.  Nor  is  the  British  Mars  a  giver  of  Barmecide  bairauets 
Although  probably  accustomed  during  pre  martial  days  to 
plain  viands  and  equally  plain  cookery,  he  has  not  long 
donned  scar’et  and  gold  before  he  begins  to  aspire  to  Epi- 
curean  tastes.  For  homely  fare  he  expresses  sovereign  con- 
tempt.  Any  one  can  spread  a  table  abundantly,  but  militarv 
fastidiousness  requires  something  more  than  such  gross  pr^ 
digality.  Jf  the  mess  finances,  aided  by  illicit  contributioas 
can  stand  the  strain,  a  French  chef  must  be  employed.  But 
when  this  ambitious  desire  is  unattainable,  an  English  gra¬ 
duate  in  the  culinary  art  has  to  be  engaged  at  a  salary 
exceeding  the  pay  of  a  subaltern.  In  short,  the  prevailing 
practice  at  most  messes  is  to  increase  expense  in  every  way, 
without  considering  how  this  extravagance  affects  iiidividuai 
members. 

It  is  sufficiently  curious  to  notice  how  completely  the 
ostensible  object  of  messes  has  changed.  Originally  (Ij^eir 
raison  d^Hre  was  to  enable  officers  to  live  at  less  expense  by 
clubbing  their  means  than  by  dining  separately.  In  principle 
this  theory  was  sound,  since  the  greater  the  number  among 
whom  the  cost  cf  living  is  divided,  the  less  will  betheamoant 
per  head.  But  this  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  other 
expenses  will  bear  the  same  ratio  to  gross  cost  as  formerly. 
The  non-observance  of  this  condition  in  military  messes  has 
gradually  led  to  total  departure  from  their  original  object. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  live  more  cheaply  by  uniting 
their  means,  poor  regimental  officers  now  feel  the  mess 
the  chief  drain  on  their  finances.  The  compulsory  charge 
for  a  more  expensive  dinner  than  they  would  select 
if  they  had  any  voice  in  the  matter,  is  a  heavy  tax, 
greatly  increased  by  certain  miscellaneous  expenses  which 
for  some  occult  reason  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  respectability  of  a  mess.  Engraved  glass, 
painted  crockery,  chased  plate,  and  table  linen  made  to  order 
on  an  exclusive  pattern,  have  to  be  paid  for  in  the  long  run, 
nor  can  bevies  of  guests  be  invited  every  week  without 
some  increase  of  cost.  To  many  })oor  officers,  the  sight  of  the 
profusely  laden  mess  table  is  a  trial  of  temper.  What  is  the 
use  of  champagne  glasses,  costing  a  guinea  each,  to  men  who 
can  barely  afford  a  humble  pint  of  beer  I  And  painted  plates 
may  lie  beautiful  exceedingly,  but  Mars  finds  little  pleasure 
in  gazing  at  works  of  art  which  remind  him  that  the  cost  of 
that  dessert  service  had  to  be  defrayed  by  private  donations 
from  the  officers.  Of  course,  these  subscriptions  being  illegal, 
were  quite  voluntary.  Nevertheless,  Mars,  like  many  of  bis 
equally  poor  brethren,  paid  his  share,  from  a  convictioa  that 
if  be  resisted  the  im^ition  the  regimental  world  would  go 
uneasily  with  him.  For  the  same  reason,  he  does  not  raise 
up  his  voice  in  public  against  the  esbiblished  charge  for 
dinner,  although  in  private  he  grumbles  lustily  at  the 
iniquity.  The  viands  may  be  good  of  their  kind  and  admira¬ 
bly  cooked  ;  the  wines  are  of  the  choicest  vintages,  and  iced 
with  discretion  ;  the  table,  glistening  with  crystal  and  silver, 
and  decked  with  flowers,  appeals  pleasantly  to  the  ttsthetic 
sense.  But  how  can  the  unfortunate  man  be*  exj-rected  to 
enjoy  these  latter  charming  accessories  of  the  feast,  when  by 
his  elbow  sits  the  grim  skeleton  of  debt  ? 

That  this  is  no  exiiggerated  picture,  all  acquainted  with 
the  inner  working  of  military  life  will  acknowledge.  That  it 
is  as  unnecessary  as  prejudicial  to  the  beat  interests  of  the 
service,  few  can  doubt.  If  permitted  to  live  according  to 
their  means,  regimental  officers  could  regulate  expenditure 
by  income.  To  the  fortunate  [Kisaessor  of  ample  means,  there 
\i  no  extravagance  in  sumptuous  banquets  sumptuously  served, 
although  luxurious  tastes  scjircely  seem  to  befit* the  military 
profession.  But  poor  subalterns  and  captains,  striving 
with  all  their  might  to  live  decently  without  runuiug 
in  debt,  soon  learn  to  dread  that  terrible  anaconda  of 
a  mess  which  generally  sw’allows  up  all  their  pay  and 
very  often  something  in  aildition.  An  analogous  case  would 
be  if  members  of  a  club  w’ere  compelled  to  pay  a  fixed  tariff 
for  dinner  every  diw,  wdlhout  regard  to  their  individual  tastes 
or  requirements.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the  result  of 
such  an  arrangement.  On  the  one  liand.  wealthy  members 
would  grumble  at  being  limited  to  fare  which,  in 
opinion,  was  too  simple  ;  w’hile  on  the  other,  needy  men  would 
certainly  consider  the  viands  too  expensive.  When  view’w 
in  this  way,  the  regulation  is  at  once  seen  to  be  grotesquely 
unfair,  and  yet  in  all  main  points  it  agrees  with  that  now 


MHilTARY  MESSES. 

The  typical  intelligent  foreigner,  dining  for  the  first  time 
atthe'iness  of  an  English  marching  regiment,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  express  astonishment  at  what  he  saw  and  heard.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  extravagance  might  not  be  equally  surprising  in  a 
cno^  light  cavalry  corps,  or  “Plunger”  regiment,  since 
officers  belonging  to  corps  d'Hite  generally  ixissess  some 
wealth.  But  in  the  line  the  case  is  different.  There,  wlnfre 
jjrivate  incomes  are,  as  a  rule,  extremely  small,  it  would  seem 
.-iafe  to  expect  more  comfort  than  luxury,  more  economy  than 
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ebtaioiog  in  niilitarj  mesaes.  Until  the  custom  is  abolished, 
it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  popularise  and  raise  the  tone 
^  the  army  by  throwing  open  more  commissions  to  deserving 
nou-comniissioned  officers,  and  so  tempting  recruits  of  a 
higher  class  than  the  wretched  weeds  who  now  display  equal 
resdiness  in  deserting  and  dying.  At  present  the  offer  of  a 
commission  to  a  sergeant  resembles  that  gift  of  a  white 
elephant  by  which  the  King  of  Siam  compasses  the  death  of 
obnoxious  subjects.  The  recipient  in  either  case  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  ruined  by  the  present,  while  if  he  refuses  it. he 
will  be  I’egarded  as  a  man  of  mean  spirit.  It  is  in  vain  to 
tell  young  fellows  of  decent  education  that  a  general’s  cocked 
hat  may  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  every  knaf)8ack.  They 
know  that,  although  the  coveted  article  may  be  there,  the 
knapsack  cannot  be  opened  without  a  golden  key.  So  they 
laugh  at  the  recruiting  sergeant’s  softest  blandishments  and 
turn  away  to  seek  other  employment.  Then  Sergeant  Kite 
once  more  flies  at  lower  game,  with  the  result  that  the  British 
array  annually  loses  six  thousand  men  by  desertion,  while 
a  distinguished  officer  lately  declared  the  remainder  a  lot  of 
undergrown,  ill-fe<l  little  fellows,  quite  incapable  of  doing  a 
good  day’s  work.”  When  the  demoralising  system  of  purchase 
was  abolished,  great  hopes  were  held  out  that  this  salutary 
measure  would  throw  ojten  a  perfectly  new  field  for  army 
recruiting.  The  service  was  no  longer  to  be  a  mere  preserve 
for  rich  men.  During  all  future  time  officers  were  to  rise  in 
their  chosen  profession  through  merit  alone,  while  the 
influence  of  wealth  would  be  completely  eliminated.  A 
pleasing  prophecy,  but  still  as  unfulfllled  as  when  first 
uttered.  Purchase  is  undoubtedly  extinct,  but  this  abolition 
will  remain  completely  iiiop>erative,  unless  some  check  be 
placed  on  that  recognis^  system  of  mess  extravagance  which 
as  surely  makes  the  army  a  preserve  for  the  rich  as  formerly 
did  the  buying  and  selling  of  commissions. 


ABUSES  IN  THE  CITY  COMPANIES. 

The  City  Press ^  the  semi-official  organ  of  City  interests  and 
exponent  of  City  views,  announces  with  considerable  triumph 
the  ** revival”  of  one  of  the  ancient  City  Companies.  It  seems 
that  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Coiichniakers  has  been  in 
a  slumbering  and  stagnant  state”  for  many  years,  and  that 
some  ten  years  ago  it  numbered  only  thirty  members.  Since 
thea  its  numbers  have  greatly  increased,  and  the  revived 
body,  which  is  some  120  strong,  contains  most  of  the  coach- 
Imilders  of  London  and  the  Provinces  who  have  made  any 
reputation.”  All  this,  it  appears,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  ten  years  ago  “  a  few  gentlemen  ”  joined  the  Society 
who  thought  that  it  was  capable  of  doing  some  good,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  to  render  an  existing  institution  useful, 
although  it  had  long  departed  from  the  objects  it  was  specially 
chartered  to  effect,  than  to  form  a  new  one.”  What  precise 
aiuouut  of  good  these  aspirations  of  reform  have  actually 
brought  about  we  are  not  told  ;  bub  the  City  Press  cries 
enthusiastically,  “If  the  present  Master  of  the  Company 
can,  during  his  year  of  office,  throw  any  influence  into  the 
Corapjuiy  tending  to  advance  its  usefulness,  we  heartily  wish 
him  ‘God  speed  !  *” — from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Company  has  not  done  much  at  present  beyond  growing  a 
little  more  numerous  and  perhaps  a  little  more  wealthy. 

If  the  City  Companies  are  wise,  they  cannot  too  soon  begin 
to  set  their  houses  in  order.  Their  wealth,  even  at  the 
moUest  estimate  which  they  make  of  it  themselves,  is  some- 
thiug  enormous.  The  Drapers  own  to  15,000^.  a  year  and  the 
Mercers  to  13,000^.  Now  28,(X)0/.  a  year  is  a  very  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  money,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
aiiat  these  two  great  Companies  do  with  it  between  them. 
The  actual  income  of  Baliul  College,  Oxford,  derived  from 
College  estates,  is  somewhere  about  10,0C0/.  a  year. 
What  Baliol  does  for  this  all  Europe  knows.  It  does  not 
give  magnificent  dinners,  it  is  true,  nor  has  it  a  banqueting 
ball  such  as  that  of  the  Dnipers  in  Throgmorton-street.  But 
ttpon  its  few  thousands  a  year  it  has  contrived  to  make  itself 
the  first  and  best  place  of  education  in  all  Europe.  What 
the  Mercers  and  the  Draj)€r8  have  done  with  their  28,000^.  a 
year  we  do  not  know,  and  so  cannot  pretend  to  say,  and  the 
public  knows  no  more  than  we  do.  We  hear  a  vast  deal,  of 
^ui’se,  about  the  “charity”  which  “these  ancient  guilds 
exercise,”  and  the  vast  efforts  which  they  are  making  in  the 
cause  of  technical  education.  But  we  also  hear  a  vast 
their  “hospitality,”  and  we  see  with  our  own  eyes 
^lu  for  ourselves  so  much  of  the  hospitality  and  so  little  of 
^barity  and  of  the  technical  education,  that  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  doubt  a  very  great  deal  of  what  we  have  recently 
1  regard  to  the  noble  uses  to  which  the  Drapers 

put  their  wealth.  It  is  certainly  a  little  unfortunate  that 
^  publish  no  accounts  to  which  ap|)eal  can  be  made. 

I  he  real  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  richer  of  the  City 
'•ujpanies  are  nests  of  the  very  grossest  jobbery.  It  is  a 
®*oUificaut  fact  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  become  a  Draper 


he  has  to  pay  in  solid  cash  no  less  a  sum  than  134?.  13s.  ;  to 
become  a  Clothworker  he  must  pay  128?.  148.  ;  to  become  » 
Merchant  Taylor,  101  ?.  15s.  8d. ;  to  become  a  Saddler, 
64/.  88.  4d. ;  and  to  become  a  Haberdasher,  62?.  3a.  6d,  Men 
do  not  pay  down  lump  sums  like  this  unless  they  expect  to 
reap  some  very  solid  and  substantial  return.  It  is  easy,  of 
course,  to  understand  why  a  man  should  pay  his  forty  guineas 
to  join  the  Carlton,  or  the  Reform,  or  the  Athenceum.  To 
belong  to  either  of  these  ^eat  clubs  is  in  itself  a  social  dis¬ 
tinction,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cheap  tariff  of  the  coffee-room, 
and  the  other  advantages  of  the  club-house.  But  for  what 
conceivable  motive  a  man  should  be  willing  to  pay  close  upon 
150/.  to  become  a  Draper  it  is  very  diffic^t  to  understand, 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  casting  his  brea^  upon  the  waters,  in  the 
assurance  that  the  charity  which  the  Drapers  exeraise,  and  of 
which  they  have  lately  made  so  much  boast,  is  of  that  simple 
and  unostentatious  kind  that  not  only  begins  at  home,  but 
also  ends  there.  The  City  Press  improves  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  “a  thoroughly  English  idea 
not  to  break  with  the  past,  however  much  abuses  have  been 
allowed  to  supersede  original  good  objects,”  while,  although  it 
is  disposed  to  credit  the  City  Companies  with  “the  best  inten-. 
tions,”  it  is  yet  forced  to  admit  that  they  “  are  hampered  with 
their  charters  and  bye-laws  bristling  with  oaths  as  to  obedi¬ 
ence  and  secrecy,  and  with  traditions  that  seem  to  bind  their 
members  with  links  of  iron.”  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its 
charters  and  other  obligations  sit  very  ligliily  upon  a  rich 
City  Company,  nor  is  it  at  all  difficult  to  estimate  how 
much  of  its  revenues  is  devoted  to  charity  and  the  cause  of 
technical  education,  and  how  much  to  less  laudable  and  phi¬ 
lanthropic  purposes.  A  man  who  is  anxious  to  be  enrolled  as 
a  Bellows-mender  has,  first  of  all,  to  be  proposed  and  balloted 
fpr  as  regularly  as  if  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Bellows- 
menders  w^ere  a  fashionable  West-end  Club.  He  has  then, 
if  elected,  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  or  thereabouts  as  his 
entrance  fee.  From  that  day  forth,  however,  if  he  chooses  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ancient  craft  and  mystery  of  Bellows- 
mending  he  will,  especially  if  he  rises  to  high  office  as  a  Bellows- 
mender,  find  it  a  far  more  lucrative  employment  than  might 
be  at  first  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  have  tickets 
sent  him  for  some  twenty  most  admirable  dinners,  with  about 
forty  or  fifty  spare  tickets  for  distribution  amongst  his 
friends.  These  dinners  would  be  cheap  at  four  guineas  a-head, 
and  a  Bellows-mender,  if  he  is  at  all  given  to  the  great  bellows- 
mending  virtue  of  hospitality,  is  thus  enabled  to  exercise  it, 
at  the  expense  of  the  corporate  funds  of  bis  Company,  upon  a 
scale  of  almost  regal  magnificence.  The  dinners  and  balls, 
and  breakfasts  are,  however,  the  mei'est  apprenticeship  of 
bellows-meuding.  The  true  secrets  of  the  craft  are  fixuud 
when  a  man  takes  office.  There  are  any  number  of  offices 
in  the  gift  of  the  Company,  which  are  filled  by  members 
of  the  Company,  of  course,  which  have  salaries  attached  to 
them  upon  a  most  reckless  scale,  and  to  whicii  there 
is  seldom  any  more  onerous  duty  attached  than  that  of 
taking  the  head  of  a  table  at  one  of  the  great  banquets. 
A  man  can  be  Master  of  his  Company,  or  Warden  of  his 
Company,  or  Bursar  to  it,  or  he  can  be  its  Solicitor,  or  its 
Assistant-Solicitor,  or  its  Clerk,  or  its  Remembrancer,  or  its 
deputy  Remembrancer,  or  its  auditor,  or  its  garden- master, 
or  its  librarian,  or  its  chaplain,  or  its  standing  counsel, 
or  its  estates  steward,  or  its  domestic  steward,  or  its  barge- 
master,  and  for  being  any  of  these  many  things  he  will 
receive  a  stipend  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  will  make 
his  office  a  very  much  better  thing  than  a  college  fellowship. 
If,  after  due  service  in  some  minor  post,  he  proves  himself  a 
Bellows-mender  faithful  in  word  and  deed,  and  who  can  be 
trusted  to  ask  no  unpleasant  questions  and  to  make  no  un¬ 
pleasant  suggestions,  but  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
craft  and  to  jealously  keep  and  guard  its  secrets  au<i  mysteries, 
be  will,  in  course  of  time,  find  himself  a  Bellows-mender  among 
Belluws-meuders,  aroember  of  the  Company’s  court  or  council, 
and  a  dispenser  of  its  charities.  In  this  position  he  will  find 
it  possible  to  make  out  of  his  Worshipful  Company  something 
very  much  better  than  a  few  pitiful  hundreds  a-year.  The 
estates  of  the  Company  are,  be  will  find,  leased  to  its  own 
members  at  rents  something  less  than  nomiuaL  There  are  two 
distinct  advantages  in  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  of  course, 
a  capital  tiling  for  the  individual  Bellows-roenders  them.selve8 ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  it  enables  the  Company  to  dedare, 
with  a  clear  corporate  conscience,  that  its  estates  bring  it  in 
not  150,000/.  a-year,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  only  15,000/., 
and  that,  out  of  this  comparatively  small  income,  no  less  than 
6,000?.  a-year  is  spent  on  charitable  objects.  There  is,  indeed, 
something  ludicrous  about  the  returns  of  the  City  Companies 
to  those  who  are  able  to  read  between  the  lines.  Equally  ludi¬ 
crous  is  the  point  of  view  afforded  by  the  minor  pickings  which 
Providence  brings  to  the  fingers  or  a  good  Bellows  mender. 
There  arc  little  “  garnitures  ”  and  bequests  for  which  becomes 
in.  such  as  5?.  4a.  8d.  on  Lammas  Day,  in  memory  of  Francis 
Flute,  Bellows-mender,  deceased,  wherewith  to  buy  a  decent 
black  robe,  with  cap  and  shoes  convenient  to  the  same,  aad 
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3^.  28.  on  St.  John’s  Day  for  a  stoup  of  wine.  Then  there  of  accommodation  to  surroundings,  and  learn  to  look  at 
are  schools  belonging  to  the  Compmny,  in  which  children  can  life  with  the  same  eyes  as  the  unworthy  men  who  surround 
be  placed  who  might  otherwise  be  unpleasant,  and  almshouses  them.  It  is,  too,  a  cruel  part  of  the  barmaid’s  life  that  she  ia 
for  their  mothers,  and  exhibitions  "with  which  younger  sons  obliged  by  her  business  to  tolerate  the  offensive  influences 
or  nephews  can  be  sent  to  the  university  free  of  all  expense,  around  her.  Men  are  found  capable  of  addressing  language 
and  livings  into  which  they  can  afterwards  be  put,  and  a  him-  to  barmaids  which  should  not  be  addressed  even  to  th^ 
dred  other  such  little  rewards  of  righteousness  and  bellows-  roughly  abandoned  women  ;  and  though  some  bar  proprietors 
mending.  In  short,  if  a  man  will  only  make  up  his  mind  to  resent  such  conduct,  the  barmaid,  as  a  rule,  is  expected  ta 
work  his  Company  thoroughly,  he  will  find  it  a  positive  mine  endure  such  an  insult,  lest  the  “gentleman”  should  withdraw 
of  wealth.  As  for  its  original  objects,  and,  we  may  add,  its  his  custom.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  women  more  unfairly 
charities,  perhaps  the  less  said  of  them  the  better.  treated.  The  hours  of  work  are  long,  the  wages  small.  As 

Tliat  these  gigantic  abuses  exist  is  notorious.  They  are  a  specimen,  the  hours  of  three  public  bars  in  London  are  as 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  original  property  of  the  Companies,  follows  In  the  first,  the  hours  are  alternately  seven  a.m.tiil 
being  in  land,  has  ^come  worth  its  original  value  many  midnight,  and  nine  till  eleven,  with  an  hour’s  interval  for 
hundred  times  over.  A  Company  which,  six  hundred  years  dressing.  In  the  second,  from  eight  till  twelve,  withaninter- 
ago,  owned,  let  us  say,  a  small  farm  near  Finsbury,  or  a  val  during  the  day  of  two  hours  and  a-half.  In  the  third, 
couple  of  fields  adjacent  to  Holborn-hill,  will  now  derive  from  from  nine  till  twelve,  with  an  interval  of  four  hours.  Froiu 
them  an  income  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  working  expenses  of  an  this  it  will  be  seen  that  barmaids  have  sometimes  to  work 
Oxford  College.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know,  not  sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  In  the  next  of  these 
how  much  the  total  realty  of  all  the  City  Companies  is  let  three  bars — and  this  particular  bar  is  generally  considered 
at,  but  at  how  much  its  actual  occupants  are  rated  ;  and  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  London — the  hours  of  work  are 
would  also  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  House  of  Commons  eleven.  Seventeen  hours’ work  for  a  woman  out  of  the  twenty- 
would  accept  such  a  motion,  and  what  would  be  said  four!  And  remember,  too,  the  kind  of  work.  In  a  busy  bar, 
about  the  pious  founder,  and  about  the  noble  hospitality  the  barmaid  must  walk  miles  a  day.  And  the  amount  of 
of  these  ancient  guilds,  and  their  liberal  and  large-nanded  muscular  exertion  in  drawing  drink  must  be  considerable.  Be- 
charities.  On  their  own  showing  the  City  Companies  sides,  all  this  work  is  performed  in  an  atmosphere  that  of  itself 
derive  from  their  landed  estates  something  very  like  is  quite  sufficient  to  fatigue.  He  is  a  strong  man,  indeed,  who 
100, 000^.  a-year.  We  believe  that  if  properly  adminis-  can  sit  for  some  hours,  without  feeling  the  worse  for  it,  in  a 
tered  the  estates  in  question  would  produce  at  least  ten  times  bar  filled  wdth  people  who  are  smoking  and  drinking.  And 
this  revenue.  If  we  are  guessing  in  the  dark  it  is  because  if  merely  sitting  in  a  bar  will  produce  such  an  eflect  upon  a 
there  is  no  positive  information  accessible,  and  we  are  coiise-  man,  what  must  be  the  effect  on  a  woman,  who,  besides,  has 
quently  obliged  to  depend  upon  inferences  instead  of  upon  to  work  hard  ?  The  bar,  as  midnight  approaches,  is  really 
actual  fact.  But  the  inferences  are  too  obvious  to  be  escaped,  one  of  the  most  painful  sights  of  our  city.  The  women  look. 
tThe  Goldsmiths,  for  instance,  return  their  income  at  8,000Z.,  pale,  and  utterly  worn  out ;  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  watch 
but  it  is  notorious  that  they  spend  at  least  30,000f.  a-year  the  visible  eflfort  with  which  they  rise  from  the  seat  in  which 
in  big  banquets,  while  their  hall  alone,  if  the  ground  were  they  are  snatching  a  few  moments’  rest.  And  still  more 
let  for  building  purposes,  would  produce  close  upon  the  unpleasant  is  it  to  watch  the  effort  of  these  exhausted  women 
total  amount  at  which  they  modestly  return  their  revenue,  to  keep  up  the  everlasting  smile,  and  the  ceaseless  chatter 
Why  inquiry  is  not  made  into  all  these  matters,  it  is  a  little  with  which  the  customers  at  bars  have  to  be  amused, 
difficult  to  understand.  Wealthy  corporations  are  a  source  In  some  bars  the  hours  are  even  worse  than  those  already 
of  very  serious  mischief,  especially  when  their  funds  are  as  given.  About  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street,  for  instance,, 
grossly  misapplied  as  are  those  of  the  City  Companies.  Their  there  are  some  two  or  three  public-houses  that  have  the  pri- 
wealth  makes  them  a  perceptible  power  in  the  State,  and  the  vilege  of  opening  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Even  at 
dead  weight  of  their  influence  is  always  thrown  into  the  scale  that  unearthly  hour  you  will  find  a  barmaid  to  attend  yon. 
against  every  kind  of  reform.  But  the  City  Companies  can  Again,  in  Smithfield  Meat  Market  the  public-houses  open  at 
almost  afford  to  put  public  opinion  at  defiance.  Their  strong  four  o’clock.  These  also  are  attended  by  barmaids,  wh(v 
point  is  their  hospitality,  on  the  strength  of  which  they  can  have  thus  to  rise  at  half-past  three  o’clock  every  morning, 
make  a  very  little  charity  indeed  go  as  far  as  Falstaff’s  On  most  days  these  women  are  let  off  early — between  two  and 
“pennyworth  of  bread  to  all  this  intolerable  quantity  of  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  on  Saturdays  they  have  to 
sack.”  They  give  big  dinners,  which  appeal  to  the  soi-disant  work  all  day  long,  from  four  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night, 
reformer  in  his  most  vulnerable  point ;  and  although  all  that  It  might  be  suspected  that  these  women  would  be  compen- 
we  have  said  of  them  is  matter  of  the  most  perfect  notoriety,  sated  for  their  hard  work  by  a  high  rate  of  wages.  But  it  is 
there  is  not  a  daily  newspaper  in  all  London,  from  the  Times  not  so.  Ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  week  is  the  ordinary  salary, 
to  the  Ac/io,  that  dares  say  one-half  of  it.  In  some  bars,  the  salary  goes  as  high  as  eighteen  shillings ; 

but  that  is  a  very  exceptional  case.  They  are,  however, 
always  expected  to  wear  good  clothes :  for  without  good 
clothes  of  what  use  are  a  woman’s  good  looks  ?  To  pro- 
BARMAIDS.  vide  good  clothes  out  of  ten  shillings  a  week,  and  meet 

The  Barmaid  Show  at  Woolwich  must  have  proved  a  finan-  all  the  other  demands  upon  that  small  sum,  is  a  problent 
cial  success  last  year,  else  the  experiment  would  probably  not  that  the  barmaid  finds  it  hard  to  solve.  To  a  woman* 
have  been  repeated.  But  it  has  been  generally  pronounced  so  circumstanced,  there  comes  temptation  almost  daily, 
the  most  disappointing  of  sights — nothing,  in  fact,  was  to  be  Many  of  the  men  who  talk  to  her  are  on  the  look- 
seen  beyond  wnat  you  can  see  in  the  ordinary  bar  in  town,  out  for  women  to  minister  to  their  pleasure,  and  have 
Simply  the  number  of  barmaids  was  greater,  and  perhaps  the  been  taught  skill  in  their  pursuit  by  experience.  On  her 
business  of  drinking  was  conducted  with  a  little  more  tur-  side,  the  woman  is  physictilly  exhausted,  and  utterly  tired  of' 
moil.  The  ladies  were  dressed  pretty  much  as  other  bar-  the  life  she  is  leading.  She  sees  before  her  a  prospect  of 
maids,  and  were  rather  less  than  more  highly  gifted  with  ease,  good  clothes,  theatres,  and  all  the  other  pleasures  for 
natural  charms  than  their  sisters  in  town.  Most  of  them,  which  her  starved  nature  longs.  And  then,  too,  her  feelings 
probably,  would  have  hesitated  to  take  part  in  an  exhibition  may  have  been  touched.  The  man  who  offers  all  these 
of  the  kind  had  they  not  been  suffering  for  some  time  from  things  may  look  as  though  he  was  not  wholly  insincere.  For 
want  of  employment ;  and  a  first-class  barmaid  does  not,  as  a  even  very  cold  or  very  dull  eyes  may  look  bright  and  ardent 
rule,  remain  long  without  employment.  The  persons  who  under  the  influence  of  plenteous  potations.  Then,  too,  the 
visited  the  Show  also  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  who  man  who  thus  tempts  the  barmaid  is  usually  her  social 
frequent  the  ordinary  bar.  Perhaps  they  were  taken  from  a  superior  by  many  degrees  :  dresses  well,  wears  rings,  and  has- 
somewhat  lower  social  class  ;  the  majority  of  them  appeared  plenty  of  money.  The  wonder  is  not  that  so  many  barmaids 
to  be  Bhop-a^istauts  or  junior  clerks.  yield,  but  that  so  many  are  able  to  resist  such  temptation. 

A  Barmaid  Show  is  not  an  idea  which  would  have  We  believe  that  the  barmaid  is  a  purely  English  institution. 
Mcurred  to  a  very  delicate  mind,  but  it  only  expresses.  No  such  thing  exists  in  the  United  States;  and  on  the 
in  coarse  form,  the  popular  feeling.  Everybody  knows  Continent  one  seldom  sees  women  employed  in  what  corre- 
that  barmaids  are  now  employed  for  show.  A  publican  spends  to  our  bar.  In  France,  you  find  women  in  shops 
regards  the  pretty  woman  oehind  his  bar  simply  as  part  more  frequently  than  in  England.  But  to  this  there  can  w 
of  his  stock-in-trade.  Her  business  is  to  attract  custom,  no  objection.  The  great  argument,  indeed,  against  .the  iusti- 
It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  employment  of  women  tution  of  barmaids  is  that  there  are  so  many  other  occupa- 

in  such  a  way  marks  a  high  state  of  public  feeling.  Such  tions  given  up  to  men,  for  which  women  would  be  better  suited. 

an  occupation  is  incompatible  with  the  preservation  of  true  Much  of  the  work  now  done  by  shopmen  could  be  done 
womanly  dignity.  Apart  altogether  from  the  inherent  equally  well,  if  not  better,  by  shopwomen.  No  one  can- 
unworthiness  of  the  position,  the  barmaid  is  thrown  in  deny  that  a  woman  seems  more  fitted  than  a  man  for  selHoff 
the  midst  of  demoralising  surroundings.  Some  barmaids  women’s  dresses.  And  it  is  as  undeniable  that  men  are  more 
are  able  te  go  through  the  ordeal  unscathed:  they  form  fitted  than  women  for  supplying  men  with  drink.  Why dcK;» 
a  low  opinion  of  men,  and  preserve  their  own  better  not  public  opinion  insist  on  the  exchange  of  occupations  ? 
ideas.  But  the  majority,  of  course,  follow  the  natural  law  T.  P.  O’C* 
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The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


the  BIBLE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL. 

gir _ I  regret  to  trouble  you  with  another  letter,  but  I 

imagine  that  ^those  of  your  readers  who  have  followed  the 
.controversy  between  Mr.  Maitland  and  myself  will  consider 
that  some  reply  is  due  on  my  part  to  his  last  letter. 

The  difficulty  I  have,  in  dealing  with  my  opponent,  is  that 
he  entirely  ignores  the  objection  which  I  urge  againt  his 
proposals,  and  passes  on  to  fresh  doctrine.  1  have  in  both 
my  previous  letters  dwelt  upon  the  supernatural  claim  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Bible,  as  forming  a  fundamental  objection  to 
its  adoption  as  a  school  book.  Mr.  Maitland  pays  no  attention 
to  this  objection,  but  proceeds  to  the  general  proposition  that 
no  system  of  education  is  worthy  of  the  name  which  does  not 
include  a  “knowledge  of  the  Bible.”  This  sounds  very 
plausible,  but  the  declaration  does  not  in  the  least  serve  to 
extricate  Mr.  Maitland  from  his  difficulty.  Can  we  agree 
sufficiently  as  to  what  constitutes  “knowledge  of  the  Bible,” 
to  appoint  in  the  national  schoolmaster  a  common  interpreter 
of  such  knowledge  ?  It  is,  Mr.  Maitland  says,  to  be  read 
with  “such  verbal  explanation  as  may  render  the  text 
intelligible.”  It  is  evidently  useless  to  reiterate  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  Bible — to  render  it  “  intelligible  ” — 
without  adopting  either  the  rational  or  the  supernatural 
explanation.  Mr.  Maitland  wilfully  blindfolds  himself  on 
this  point,  and  talks  about  the  teacher  being  appointed 
to  instil  into  his  pupils  facts^  while  all  the  time  the 
main  fact— that  is  whether  fact  or  fiction  is  being  related 
to  the  child — is  to  be  persistently  blinked.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose,  however,  that  Mr.  Maitland’s  plan  approaches  in 
execution  the  old  and  abandoned  proposal  of  the  National 
Education  League — namely,  to  read  the  Bible  “  without  note 
or  comment.”  The  most  important  objection  to  its  adoption 
is  that  the  people  whose  religion  is  founded  upon  a  belief  in 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  Bible  decline  to  present  it 
to  children  in  this  apparently  neutral  fashion.  They  care 
for  the  book  only  as  the  vehicle  of  their  religious  belief,  and 
of  certain  definite  religious  doctrines.  At  present,  in  most  of 
the  Board  Schools  the  theology  of  certain  allied  sects — such 
as  the  Episcopalians,  Wesleyans,  Congre^tionalists,  and 
Presbyterians — is  imposed  by  means  of  Bible  teaching  ;  and 
these  sects  pretend,  because  they  are  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  upon  certain  doctrines,  and  have  united  upon  a  mixed 
instead  of  a  single  denominationalism,  that  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  “  unsectariau  ”  religion  is  taught.  This 
system  is  courageously  exposed  in  an  article  by  Mr.  J. 
Allanson  Picton,  published  in  this  month’s  Fortnightly 
Review — an  article  which  I  commend  to  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Maitland.  In  reality,  the  united  sects  outrage  a  number  of 
religious  people,  and  especially  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  Freethinkers,  just  as  much  by  this  coui-se  as  if  Mr.  Bi-ad- 
laugh  were  appointed  to  expound  the  Bible  in  National 
Schools  at  the  expense  of  the  said  sects.  A  further  objection 
to  dry  Bible  reading  is  that  children  are  only  enable  of 
receiving  thus  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Bible.  The  neu¬ 
trality  is  therefore  only  apparent,  for  the  literal  meaning  is 
precisely  that  against  which  all  the  best  religious  intellect 
contends. 

It  is  because  the  members  of  the  National  Education 
League  have  fully  weighed  and  considered  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  State  religious  teaching  in  a  country 
of  contending  sects,  that  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Bible  teaching,  whether  it  be  claimed  as  a  religious  right 
or  is  urged  under  some  specious  literary  pretence  and  assumed 
inagnamiiuity  of  spirit,  should  not  be  permitted  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Schools.  Mr.  Maitland  misrepresents  this  as  “pro- 
'hibiting  all  general  and  moral  culture,”  and  he  tauut;s  us  \Vith 
attempting  to  “force  on  the  English  people  a  system,  &c.” 
Our  attempt  to  “force”  consists  in  appealing  to  public 
opinion.  We  honestly  believe  that  the  solution  proposed  is 
the  only  practicable  means  of  escaping  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  dilemma.  The  pilot  who  asserts,  after  careful  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  coast,  that  he  can  discover  but  one  opening 
through  the  reefs  for  a  distressed  ship,  can  hardly  be  accused 
of  “forcing”  her  to  take  the  right  course.  He  has  dis¬ 
charged  his  duty  in  declaring  his  conviction  ;  the  captain,  if 
he  chooses,  can  continue  to  bruise  his  vessel  in  attempting 
delusive  channels.  The  English  people  may  act  in  the  same 
>naui»er ;  it  is  their  wont,  and,  indeed,  their  pride,  to  attain 
^tisfactory  results  by  means  of  severe  buffetings,  or  what 
they  term  “  practical  experience.”  As  soon  as  they  have  been 
*oade  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  injustice  and  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  bruised  and  worried  for  wrong-doing,  and  after  a 
generation  or  so  of  children  have  been  sacrificed,  we  make» 
dtle  doubt  but  what  the  right  passage  will  be  disciivered, 
®ud  they  will  agree  to  confine  the  teaching  in  National  Schools 


to  secular  instruction,  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  made  to 
include  moral  instruction.  ' 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Maitland  that  antagonism  of  thought 
is  the  appointed  condition  of  progress,  but  I  deny  that  this 
antagonism  can,  in  existing  society,  be  organised  for  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  National  Church.  I  am,  &c., 

Cowes,  Sept.  30,  1874.  Frbdk.  A.  Maxse. 


NORTHAMPTON  ELECTION. 

Sir, — "With  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  your  issue  of 
Sept.  19,  expressing  the  desire  that  some  means  should  be 
taken  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  candidates  had  the  majority 
of  Liberal  votes,  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  proposer  in  186S,  as  his 
nominator  in  1874,  and  as  chairman  of  his  present  Election 
Committee,  I  beg  to  state  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  always  been 
and  still  is  desirous  of  submitting  to  any  legal  and  honour¬ 
able  test  which  would  decide  to  whom  the  majority  of  the 
Liberal  suffrages  would  be  given. 

I  am,  &c.,  Joseph  Gurney,  Town  Councillor. 

Northampton,  Sept.  26,  1874. 


a 

MR.  P.  A.  TAYLOR  AND  THE  ALLEGED  DEBTS  OF  THE  PRINCE 

OF  WALES. 

Sir, — The  letter  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Examiner^  signed  B.  Francis,  recalls  to  mind  the  familiar 
legal  maxim,  “No  case, — abuse  plaiutifiTs  attorney.” 

To  expect  anything  but  scurrility  and  violence  from  this 
Tory  Thersites  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable,  but  surely 
common  decency  should  have  prevented  him  from  attacking 
a  political  opponent  under  cover  of  a  private  letter,  thus 
making  the  Post  Office  an  involuntary  accomplice  in  his 
mean  and  petty  assault. 

To  some  it  may  appear  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  best  policy  would 
have  been  to  treat  such  an  outpouring  of  venom  with  silent 
contempt,  and  to  have  consigned  the  effusion  to  the  con¬ 
genial  obscurity  of  the  waste-paper  basket,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  right  in  bringing  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  public ;  one  such  letter  as  this 
precious  protluction  of  the  irate  Francis,  coupled  with  Mr. 
Taylor’s  manly  and  dignified  reply,  will  do  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  democracy  than  many  volumes ;  it  is  the  losing 
side  that  descends  to  virulence  and  abuse. 

I  am,  &c.,  T.  D.  P. 

Mitcham,  Surrey,  September  28th,  1874. 


SWEDENBORGIANISM. 

Sir, — While  recognising  the  courtesy  which  characterises 
the  article  in  your  last  number  on  “  Swedenborgianism  and 
the  Brahmo  Soraaj,”  will  you  permit  me  to  point  out  a  few 
errors  into  which  Miss  Cobbe  has,  I  am  sure  inadvertently, 
fallen. 

Swedenborg  was  not  a  “Baron,”  but  a  member  of  the 
“  Equestrian  ”  order  of  the  Swedish  House  of  Nobles  ;  more 
nearly  a  “  Chevalier.” 

Swedenborg  did  not  found  the  New  Jerusalem  Church  in 
1743,’'  nor  in  any  year.  The  organisation  known  by  that 
name  was  not  “founded”  till  July  Slst,  1787,  or  fifteen  years 
after  Swedenborg’s  death,  or  fifty-four  years  after  the  date 
assigned  by  Miss  Cobbe. 

Swedenborg’s  “first  vision”  was  nxit  that  of  “a  spectral 
army  of  rats  running  about  his  apartment ;  ”  the  description 
is  a  ludicrous  perversion,  a  mere  caricature  of  an  experience 
of  Swedenborgs,  which,  however,  had  been  preceded  hymany 
spiritual  experiences. 

The  limitation  of  Swedenborg’s  description  of  the  states 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earths  in  our  solar  system  is  fully 
explicable  by  his  philosophy  ;  unless  there  be  some  previous 
knowledge  concerning  the  persons  or  matters  inquired  of  in 
the  spiritual  world,  merely  scientific  knowledge  is  not  there 
communicated. 

Miss  Cobbe  has  certainly  never  mastered  the  peculiar 
heresy  styled  “  Sabellianism,”  or  the  “Christolatry  ”  of 
Swedenborg,  or  she  could  not  have  confounded  the  two 
extremely  diverse  theories’. 

The  Rev.  Augustus  Clissold  was  never  a  “  Minister,”  “  most 
distinguished”  or  otherwise,  of  the  “  Swedenborgians.”  Mr 
Clissold  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  has  accepted  and,  in  many  valuable  works,  defended 
the  teachings  of  Swedenborg. 

The  “Swedenborgians”  do  not  accept  “the  visions  of  their 
teachers  they  do  most  reverently  accept  the  teachings  and 
testimony  of  Swedenborg,  between  whom  and  the  “  Spiritual¬ 
ists”  there  are  several  impassable  gulfs. 

The  “  corner-stone  ”  of  the  creed  of  the  Swedenborgians  is 
not  “the  assurance  that  some  man.  has  entered  into  unique 
relations  with  the  Almighty  but  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
“  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ”  for  the  redemption  and  salvation 
of  mankind. 
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Profeasinj?  much  interest  in  the  Brahmo  Soraaj,  seeing  in 
this  new  movement  the  promise  of  great  good  for  India,  and 
feeling  for  the  many  labours  of  Miss  Cobbe  very  sincere 
respect,  I  am,  &c.,  John  Hyde, 

President  of  the  New  Church  (**  Swedenborgian  ”) 
Conference. 

[Miss  Cobbe  did  not  “  confound  ”  Sabellianisra  with  Swe- 
denborgianism.  She  said  that  “  the  passion  for  definite  Chris- 
tolatry  which  besets  many  minds  of  this  age  to  a  degree 
which  would  have  incurred  the  condemnation  of  the  Fathers 
as  Sabellianism  must  be  gratified  by  Swedenborg’s  creed.” 
The  doctrine  of  Sabellius  (or  the  Patripassian  heresy)  was 
that  the  Supreme  God  suffered  on  the  cross.  Swedenborg 
taught  that  “  there  is  one  God  in  whom  is  a  Divine  Trinity, 
that  He  is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Practically  the  two 
doctrines  involve  the  worship  of  Christ  as  the  Supreme  God, 
or  “  definite  Christolatry,”  which  was  all  Miss  Cobbe 
alleged.  We  accept  Mr  Hyde’s  remaining  corrections  with 
thanks. — Ed.  Ex.J 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  SHAKESPEAEE’S  SONNETS. 

Sir, — In  your  last  number,  “  W.  M.”  makes  a  reference  to 
me  and  to  ray  work  on  the  ‘  Secret  Drama  of  Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,’  so  awkwardly  unfortunate  for  him  that,  if  he  pos¬ 
sesses  the  true  literary  instinct,  even  in  the  most  minor  degree, 
he  must  feel  ‘‘bad ’’under  the  consequent  correction.  He  says, 
“the  idea  thrown  out  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  and  adopted 
{without  acknowledgment)^  of  cmiree^  by  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  in 
his  elaborate  and  ingenious  book  on  Shakespeare’s  sonnets, 
that  ‘  only  begetter  ’  in  the  dedication  of  the  sonnets  means 
‘  only  ohtainer  ’  is  a  fancy  of  this  nature.” 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that,  before  “  W.  M.”  indulges  in  such 
an  off-hand  “  of  course”  again,  he  should  be  quite  sure  of  his 
facts.  Coming,  as  it  does,  after  a  statement  doubly  false,  it  * 
has  the  effect  of  trying  to  fire  off  a  sample  of  gunpowder  for 
the  second  time.  There  was  no  warrant,  no  excuse  for  his  per¬ 
verse  blundering,  as  on  page  10,  in  both  editions  of  my  book, 
I  have  credited  not  only  Boswell,  but  Drake  and  Chalmers 
also  with  having  suggested  that  reading  of  the  only  begetter 
which  “  W.  M.”  says  I  took,  without  acknowledgment,  “of 
course,”  from  Sir  Alexander  Boswell.  Not  only  so,  but,  at 
mge  421,  in  my  special  article  on  the  “only  begetter”  of 
Thorpe’s  ‘  Dedication,’  I,  for  a  second  time,  acknowledged 
Boswell  and  Chalmers  as  having  previously  adopted  that  view 
which  I  considered  to  be  enforced  by  all  the  necessities  of  the 
case.  If  “  W.  M.”  had  known  anything,  he  could  not  have 
aired  his  pert  and  unpardonable  ignorance  with  such  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  knowing.  Why,  he  doesn’t  know  that  Drake  pre¬ 
ceded  Boswell  by  four  years  with  the  suggestion,  or  that 
Chalmers  was  many  years  earlier  than  either,  or  that,  so  far 
from  stealing  silently  from  one  of  them,  I  made  mention  of 
all  three;  which  facts  it  concerned  him  to  know — or  why  write 
about  them  ?  Lastly,  he  does  not  know  that  “  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell,”  with  whose  name  and  title  he  is  so  manifestly 
familiar,  never  threw  out  the  idea  at  ally  either  as  original  or 
borrowed.  It  was  James  Boswell,  second  son  of  Dr  Johnson’s 
Boswell,  as  stated  by  me  in  page  9  of  my  book,  who  edited 
^  the  ‘Marlowe  and  Steeven’s  Shakespeare’  (21  vols.,  London, 

*  1821),  and  who  adopted  the  view  that  the  “  only  begetter  ” 
meant  no  more  than  the  “  only  obtainer  ”  of  the  sonnets. 

I  am,  &c.,  Gerald  Massey. 

[With  reference  to  the  above,  I  am  sorry  that  I  overlooked 
the  passages  where  Mr.  Massey  acknowledges  that  preceding 
commentators  had  taken  begetter  to  mean  ohtainer  or  pro¬ 
curer.  These  acknowledgments  are  of  a  very  general  kind, 
seeing  that  he  gives  the  credit  to  three  persons  among  them, 
but  they  are  acknowledgments,  and  I  beg  to  tender  Mr. 
Massey  a  humble  apology.  But  on  referring  to  bis  work,  I 
am  unable  to  see  that  my  blundering  was  perverse  or  unpar¬ 
donable,  and  cannot  admit  that  I  know  nothing  because  his 
acknowledgments  escaped  me.  Not  only  does  Mr.  Massey 
follow  the  too  common  practice  of  giving  a  general  acknow- 
le<lgment  without  acknowledging  important  particulars,  inas¬ 
much  as  while  he  remarks  vaguely  that  “  some  of  the  earlier 
commentators,  as  Chalmers  and  Boswell  have  suggested,”  &c., 
he  repeats  Boswell’s  quotation  from  Dekker,  which  seems  to 
be  the  chief  support  of  the  theory,  without  any  hint  that  it 
is  not  his  own.  Quoting  from  memory,  I  associated  the 
theory  with  the  name  of  the  man  who  furnished  it  with  its 
chief  support,  and  I  was  right  in  my  recollection  that  Mr. 
Massey  liad  appropriated  from  him  without  acknowledgment. 
But,  further,  Mr  Massey,  after  his  unobtrusive  and  unprecise 
general  acknowledgment,  proceeds  to  speak  as  if  the  whole 
theory  were  his  own.  I  extract,  for  example,  the  following 
sentence  : — “  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Thorpe  inscribed 
Shakespeare’s  sonnets  to  the  ‘  only  begetter.’  Such  at  least  is 
my  interpretation  ;  and  it  is  demanded  by  all  the  necessities, 
illustrated  by  all  the  circumstances,  enforced  by  all  the  facts 
of  the  case.”  Seeing  that  Mr,  Massey  himself  here  forgot 


the  fact  of  his  acknowledgment,  I  venture  to  think  he^should 
be  less  angry  at  its  having  escaped  the  memory  of^one  of 
his  readers ;  but  none  the  less  I  am  bound  to  apologise  for 
my  mistake. 

I  must  also  plead  guilty  to  having  inadvertently  attributed 
the  suggestion  to  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  instead  of  to  James 
Boswell,  junior.  But  at  the  risk  of  being  denied  by  Mr 
Massey  “  the  true  literary  instinct,”  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
not  very  much  ashamed  of  being  ignorant  of  the  exact 
pedigree  of  this  conjecture.  True,  I  should  not  have  alluded 
to  the  pedigree  hastily  from  general  recollection  :  but  it  was 
the  foundation  for  the  conjecture  in  the  facts,  and  not  the 
history  of  the  conjecture,  with  which  my  paper  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  reference  to  the  history  of  the  conjecture,  which 
one  would  suppose  from  Mr.  Massey’s  letter  to  l^ve  been  the 
sole  subject  of  my  paper,  was  a  parenthesis  of  two  lines. 
I  drew  attention,  among  other  things,  to  a  dedicatorv* 
sonnet  of  Samuel  Daniel’s  which  seems  to  me  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  “  only  begetter,”  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  the  word  “begotten”  in  a  precisely  similar 
connection.  Mr.  Massey  and  others  take  for  granted  that  “  only 
begetter  ”  must  mean  either  the  author  of  the  sonnets,  or  the 
subject  of  them,  or  the  person  who  obtained  or  .  procured 
their  publication.  I  produced  a  passage  in  which  a  poet,  out 
of  compliment  to  his  patroness,  represents  her  as  having 
“  begotten  ”  his  sonnets,  that  patroness  further  being  the 
mother  of  one  of  the  persons  for  whom  is  claimed  the  honour 
of  being  Shakespeare’s  patron.  I  might  also  have  quoted 
as  bearing  on  the  same  interpretation  the  lines  in  “  Measure 
for  Measure  ”  (Act  iv.,  scene  1,  line  64) — • 

- thousand  escapes  if  wit, 

Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams. 

If  these  passages  have  been  pointed  out  before  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  I  have  wasted  labour,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
have  passed  again  out  of  notice.  Does  Mr.  Massey  make  any 
reference  to  them  ?  Does  any  other  commentator  ?  At  any 
rate,  these  passages  .strike  at  the  root  of  Mr.  Massey’s 
ingenious  and  elaborate  speculations  on  the  subject. — W.  M.] 


LITERARY. 

- O - 

GUIZOT’S  HISTOEY  OF  FRANCE. 

The  History  of  France,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Tear  1789 ; 
related  to  the  Rising  Generation.  By  M.  Guizot.  Translated  b?  Robert 
Black  M. A.  With  Illustrations  by  Alphonse  de  Neuville.  Vol.  Ill* 
Sampson  Low. 

Considerable  interest  is  added  to  this  work  by  the  recent 
death  of  its  author.  The  publication  of  the  French  text 
is  in  course  of  issue,  and  on  many  sides  it  has  been  asked 
whether  the  demise  of  M.  Guizot  would  prevent  its  comple¬ 
tion.  The  right  of  M.  Guizot  to  the  title  of  first  of  French 
historians,  which  his  admirers  generally  bestow  upon  him,  is 
very  questionable  ;  but  none  the  less  it  would  have  been  a 
misfortune  had  a  work  which  recommends  itself  by  the 
more  serious  and  substantial  qualities  of  the  late  historian, 
while  in  many  respects  it  is  free  from  his  usual  blemishes, 
been  abruptly  interrupted.  On  that  score  all  apprehension 
maybe  allayed  ;  although  the  issue  of  the  French  version  has 
been  gradual,  M.  Guizot  had  long  ago  finished  his  history — 
so  long,  indeed,  that  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  work  of  his  old 
age.  It  was  not  primarily  undertaken,  as  Mr.  Robert  Black  s 
English  title  might  lead  one  to  believe,  for  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  but  for  the  instruction  of  M.  Guizot’s  grand-children, 
and  publication  was  only  an  after-thought.  The  issue 
of  the  present  translation  has  been  nearly  simultaneous 
with  that  of  the  French  text.  Two  volumes  have  already 
appeared,  and  this  is  the  third.  It  embraces  the  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  from  the  commencement  of  Francis 
the  First’s  reign  to  the  unification  of  France  imder  Henry 
the  Fourth.  A  fourth  volume  will  probably  extend  as  far 
as  the  Revolution  of  1789,  which  M.  Guizot  has  taken  as 
a  limit.  In  this  he  acted  wisely,  for  if  he  counts  among 
the  best  historians  of  Royalty,  he  is  one  of  the  worst 
chroniclers  of  Revolution. 

M.  Guizot  is  beyond  a  doubt  one  of  the  eminent  historians 
of  his  time.  He  has  left  his  mark  on  French  historical 
literature,  and  it  is  no  common  one ;  but  this  age  is  espe¬ 
cially  rich  in  historians  who  are  not  his  inferiors  in  re^ 
historical  power.  The  modem  treatment  of  history,  p*^“ 
ticularly  in  England  and  France,  has  become  so  profound, 
that  an  examination  of  Guizot’s  method  and  style  at  once 
removes  him  to  the  background.  There  are  two  distinc 
classes  of  historians — ^those  who  merely  relate  events,  an 
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those  who,  not  content  with  a  mere  chronicle  of  facts,  give 
e^ual  importance  to  the  philosophy  of  history.  Those 
who  are  ambitious  aim  at  fulfilling  both  these  objects  ;  M. 
Guizot,  who  was  more  ambitious  than  any  other  man  of 
the  age,  except  Napoleon  the  First,  made  the  attempt,  and 
constantly  failed.  He  is  superior  as  a  teller,  no^  as  an 
appreciator  of  events.  Michelet,  for  instance,  is  both  an 
admirable  teller  and  a  profound  philosopher.  But  the 
eminence  of  M.  Guizot  has  always  been  limited  to  the 
chronicle  of  facts.  Even  this  restricted  superiority  one 
may  venture  to  contest  in  some  points.  Who  in  reading  the 
‘  History  of  Parliamentary  Government  ’  has  not  remarked 
the  puritanic  dr3mes8  of  its  style,  and  its  affected  and 
pompous  simplicity?  It  is  always  felt  that  the  author 
neither  thinks  nor  speaks  like  a  Frenchman ;  a  fact  which 
it  would  be  unjust  to  complain  of  if  he  were  not  constantly 
inspired  by  the  narrowest  form  of  patriotism.  In  the  very 
first  lines  of  the  volume  before  us  he  expresses  patriotic 
pride”  that  France  should  be,  in  respect  of  international 
unity,  the  most  ancient  State  in  Christian  Europe,  which  is 
a  gross  historical  error ;  and  he  is  proud  that  his  country 
“should  have  been  glorified  by  the  sword.”  Like  M.  Thiers, 
M.  Guizot  is  one  of  those  who  never  fail  to  extol  the  warlike 
feats  of  France,  and  who  cultivate  military  Chauvinism,  the 
worst  of  national  infatuations.  We  must  add,  as  a  corrective 
to  these  remarks,  that  in  the  present  ‘  History  of  France  ’ 
M.  Guizot  shows  himself  under  a  more  favourable  aspect 
than  in  any  other  history.  It  is  probably  because  he  speaks 
to  the  young  that  he  has  abandoned  the  declamatory  tone  of 
former  essays  for  a  clearer  and  more  natural  style  of  relation, 
wherein  his  habitual  emphasis  but  occasionally  runs  loose.  In 
one  respect  he  is  thoroughly  successful :  he  makes  the  history 
of  his  country  as  interesting  as  it  can  be ;  the  reader  follows 
him  in  digressions  which  he  may  deem  unnecessary,  but  which 
he  cannot  but  appreciate.  The  manner  in  which  he  describes 
the  dawn  of  Francis  the  First’s  reign,  the  striking  relief 
ha  gives  to  the  figures  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  to 
Bayard,  to  Antoine  Duprat,  are  masterly  in  their  own  way. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  historian  betrays  his  shallowness 
of  appreciation  in  the  following  judgment  of  France  : — 

“  Still,  after  so  many  centuries  of  such  a  grand  and  brilliant 
career,  France  has  not  yet  attained  the  end  to  which  she 
ever  aspired,  to  which  all  civilised  communities  aspire,  and 
that  is,  order  in  the  midst  of  movement,  necessity  and 
liberty  united  and  lasting.  She  has  had  shortcomings  which 
have  prevented  her  from  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  her 
merits;  she  has  committed  faults  which  have  involved  her 
in  reverses.  Two  things  essential  to  political  prosperity 
among  communities  of  men  have  hitherto  been  to  seek  in 
her  predominance  of  public  spirit  over  the  spirit  of  caste  or 
of  profession,  and  moderation  and  fixity  in  respect  of  national 
ambition,  both  at  home  and  abroad.”  In  passing  this  unjust 
judgment,  M.  Guizot  seems  to  forget  that  the  real  history  of 
France  as  a  nation  only  begins  where  he  has  stopped — at 
the  revolution  of  1789;  the  history  he  relates  is  that  of  an 
ambitious  line  of  monarchs  and  of  a  turbulent  aristocracy ; 
they  dragged  into  their  adventures  a  nameless  crowd  which 
constituted  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  but  whose  state  of  vassal- 
age  excluded  it  from  the  responsibility  incurred  only  by  its 
Piasters.  Those  shortcomings  wherewith  M.  Guizot  charges 
the  country  belonged  to  her  rulers,  and  no  doubt  they  pre¬ 
vented  France  from  reaping  the  advantages  of  her  merits. 
One  of  those  shortcomings  in  M.  Guizot’s  estimation  is 
changeability  :  more  than  any  one,  M.  Guizot  was  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  know  that  this  was  due  to  men  of  his  kind,  who  pro¬ 
voked  revolutions  and  added  to  their  violence  by  endeavour- 
to  impose  on  the  nation  governments  that  are  incom¬ 
patible  with  spirit  and  its  desires. 

To  return  to  M.  Guizot’s  account  of  the  reign  of  the 
Valois.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  it  is  comprehensive,  and 
onus  the  best  part  of  the  work.  That  period  of  French 
mstory  which  includes  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Pro- 
stants  and  the  Renaissance  offers,  perhaps,  more  interest 
ban  any  other  period.  The  kings  of  France  had  still  to 
^ckon  with  some  of  their  powerful  vassals ;  but  the 
arength  of  feudalism,  sapped  by  Louis  XI.,  was  rapidly 
and  power  was  accumulating  in  the  hands  of 
©  chief  of  the  State.  The  history  of  France  has  three 
met  periods  in  the  strength  of  classes — ^the  predomi¬ 


nance  of  the  nobility,  that  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and,  finally, 
that  of  the  people.  So  early  as  under  Francis  the  First 
the  bourgeoisie  was  appearing  at  the  political  surface,  while 
the  nobility  was  commencing  the  down-hill  descent  that 
was  to  end  in  the  great  Revolution.  M.  Guizot  gives  a 
fair  account  of  the  transformation  then  taking  place,  and 
his  appreciation  of  men  and  facts  is,  in  generjd,  temperate 
and  judicious.  We  would  point,  as  an  instance  of  his  good 
judgment,  to  the  pages  devoted  to  the  character  of  the  reign 
of  Francis  the  First ;  while  he  gives  the  most  corrupted  and 
cruel  of  the  Valois  credit  for  encouraging  the  progress  of 
artistic  and  literary  renaissance,  he  remarks  very  aptly 
that  his  reign,  which  was  one  of  constant  strife  and  useless 
bloodshed,  brought  no  advantage  to  the  country,  and  pre¬ 
pared  it  for  the  scenes  of  carnage  and  merciless  wars  of 
religion,  which  were  brought  to  a  degree  of  incredible 
ferocity  under  the  influence  of  the  Medicis  and  the  Guises. 
Amidst  the  struggles  in  which  Francis  was  engaged  with 
Charles  V.,  his  inveterate  enemy,  the  most  significant  event 
in  respect  to  social  history  was  the  feud  between  the  Crown 
and  its  powerful  vassal,  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  With 
the  Duke  de  Guise,  the  latter  was  the  last  of  the  great  lords 
whom  the  kings  of  France  treated  more  as  allies  than  as 
vassals.  His  rebellion,  and  the  bad  fortune  which  attended 
it,  put  an  end  to  the  formidable  power  the  nobility  had 
enjoyed  hitherto.  Francis  the  First  ruined  the  Constable, 
and  took  possession  bf  his  estates.  This  act  was  the 
only  good,  politically  speaking,  which  the  country  had  to 
thank  him  for. 

An  interesting  chapter  is  M.  Guizot’s  estimate  of  the 
Renaissance,  which  he  unconditionally  commends,  although, 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  he  tHnks  it  was  only  *‘a 
momentary  resurrection  of  Paganism.”  Still  more  interest¬ 
ing  is  the  relation  of  the  rapid  appearance  and  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  Valois,  as  each  of  the  degenerate  scions  of  the 
race  ascended  the  throne  of  which  debauchery  and  assassi¬ 
nation  were  not  to  leave  them  long  occupants.  As  one 
follows  the  historian  with  disgust  through  that  period 
which  Michelet  called  ‘^a  period  of  gore  and  satin,”  one 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  tardiness  of  the  Revolution 
wherein  burst  the  pent-up  fury  of  centuries  of  suffering. 
The  people,  properly  speaking,  did  not  silently  and  undis¬ 
turbed  look  on  the  tragedies  which  at  Court  alternated 
with  reckless  amusement ;  the  mobile  vulgus  paid  for  all 
this ;  their  money  defrayed  the  pleasures  of  their  lords, 
and  their  persons  received  the  shafts  and  shot  of  their 
lord’s  enemies.  Little  or  no  difference  existed  between 
the  fate  of  the  lower  classes  and  that  of  the  slaves  of  the 
Republics  of  antiquity.  They  were  reckoned  as  beasts  of 
burden,  and  Jacques  Bonhomme,  the  picture  of  patience, 
bore  everything.  It  is  true  that  Jacques  Bonhomme 
eventually  arose  and  cut  off  his  lord’s  head ;  but  that 
took  place  long  after.  Those  who  marvel  at  the  violence 
of  French  revolutions  should  read  again  the  history  of 
France  before  1789.  All  that  precedes  that  date  is 
a  long  and  melancholy  chronicle  of  national  bondage  borne 
with  extraordinary  patience. 

When  we  leave  the  horrible  scenes  of  retaliative  slaugh¬ 
ter  in  which  Catholics  drink  Huguenot  blood  and  Huguenots 
bum  Catholics,  in  which  Guise  murders  Coligny,  and 
Henri  III.  murders  Guise,  we  enter  the  comparatively  pros¬ 
perous  epoch  of  Henry® rV.  with  something  like  gratitude. 
We  are  far  from  ascribing  to  the  establisher  of  the 
Bourbon  d3masty  the  beneficial  influence  wherewith  he  is  so 
widely  credited.  That  Henry  IV.  did  a  great  deal  towards 
the  unifleation  of  France,  and  put  a  stop  to  religious  wars, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  few  serious  minds  who 
can  forgive  him  his  abjuration.  Great  results  often  have  small 
causes :  had  Henry  IV.  stuck  fast  to  his  first  religion  the 
consequences  would  have  been  immense  ;  France  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  become  Protestant ;  the  character  of  the  French 
Revolution  must  have  altered,  and  there  would  have  b^n 
as  much  divergence  between  the  probable  and  the  real  his¬ 
tory  of  modem  France  as  between  a  blank  and  a  printed 
sheet.  We  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  different  course  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  Huguenot  king  to  give  to  the  destinies 
of  France.  The  question  whether  Henry  IV.  could  or 
could  not  remain  Protestant  has  been  powerfully  argued, 
and  the  advantage  remains  with  those  who  maintained  the 
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possibility  of  bis  adopting  Protestantism  as  a  State  reli¬ 
gion.  There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the  nation  would 
have  drifted  into  the  current  of  Protestantism,  the  schism 
that  took  place  in  the  Catholic  clergy  after  the  Eevolution 
having  sufficiently  proved  that  there  was  no  national  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  religion.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  absolute 
necessity  for  Hcniy’s  recantation ;  that  no  prolongation  of 
religious  war  was  to  be  feared  was  proved  %  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  which  protected  the  rights  of  the  Huguenots  and 
peacefully  established  their  Church  bfwide  Catholic  congre¬ 
gations.  As  a  promoter  of  the  Eeformed  Faith,  the  pre¬ 
sent  historian  is  very  reticent  on  this  grave  question  ;  he  is 
content  with  recalling  that  Henry  IV.  is  to  this  day  charged 
with  ingratitude  by  a  party  in  the  Protestant  Church.  He 
even  shows  a  disposition  to  condone  Henry’s  abjuration  ; 
**  perhaps  there  is  some  ingratitude  also  in  forgetting,”  he 
says,  **  that  after  four  years  of  struggling  to  obtain  the 
mastery  for  his  religious  creed  and  his  political  rights  simul¬ 
taneously,  Henry  IV.,  convinced  that  he  could  not  succeed 
in  that,  put  a  stop  to  religious  wars  and  founded,  to  last 
for  eighty-seven  years,  the  free  and  lawful  practice  of  the 
reformed  worship  in  France,  by  virtue  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.”  The  question  is  whether  Henry  FV.  made  every 
effort  to  remain  in  his  religion,  and  if,  in  spite  of  what 
M.  Guizot  says,  he  did  not  merely  sacrifice  his  faith  because 
'‘Paris  was  worth  a  mass,” — and  a  crown  worth  an  abjura¬ 
tion. 

In  the  volume  now  under  review,  we  must  notice  the 
really  admirable  illustrations  of  M.  Alphonse  de  Neuville, 
which  Gustave  Dore  would  find  some  trouble  in  equalling. 
Each  illustration  is  as  elaborately  composed  as  a  picture ;  and 
M.  de  Neuville’s  bold  and  original  fancy  is  combined  with 
the  highest  excellence  of  draughtsmanship.  Mr  Black’s 
translation  is  not  without  blemish.  Although  very 
readable,  it  betrays  a  defective  sense  of  shades  in  the  exact 
meaning  of  words.  "  Beckless  changeability,”  for  instance, 
is  not  the  accurate  translation  of  "  wohilite  imprevmjavte.** 
Mr  Black  goes  in  for  translating  everything,  even  Christian 
names  and  poetry ;  verses,  especially  when  they  were  archaic, 
should  be  preserved  in  their  first  form  or  translated  into 
prose.  Marguerite  de  Valois’  lines — 

Ce  m’est  tel  bien  de  sentir  Tamiti^, 

Qite  Dieu  a  mise  en  notre  trinity, 

Hai^naot  aux  deux  me  joindre  pour  trois  nombre 

Qui  ne  suis  digue  &  iii’en  estimer  I’ombre — 

are  excellently  rendered  in  English  verse.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Black’s  readers  would  probably  prefer  the  text  to  the  trans¬ 
lation.  Camille  BARRiiRE. 


HENRY  GLAPTHORNE. 

The  Playe  and  Poems  of  Henry  Glapthome,  now  first  collected.  "With 
a  Memoir.  In  Two  Volumes.  John  Pearson. 

When  the  great  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  epoch,  by  their 
consistent  attention  to  the  drama,  had  given  a  prestige  to 
the  writing  of  plays  such  as  never  ‘had  been  dreamed  of 
before,  the  vast  concourse  of  minor  poets  who  followed  in 
the  wake  of  those  great  men  were  stirred  by  their  swift 
onward  movement,  as  noctilucse  are  thrilled  into  luminous 
excitement  by  the  passage  of  a  boat’s  oars  at  night.  They 
twinkled  everjrwhere  with  imitative  lyricism,  and  instead  of 
the  little  conceited  songs  that  it  was  their  function  to  pour 
out,  would  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  a  whole  series  I 
of  declamatory  dramas.  The  personal  influence  of  Ben 
Jonson  was  singularly  infelicitous  in  its  results  upon  dra¬ 
matic  literature.  The  crowd  of  young  writers  that  gathered 
round  his  old  age  and  deified  him  as  the  poet  of  all  poets, 
the  crown  and  wonder  of  his  time,  were  not  strikingly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  following  their  idol.  Either,  like  Herrick,  they 
struck  out  into  totally  new  grooves,  or  else,  like  Brome, 
they  continued  a  school  of  comedy  that  exaggerated  the 
gross  and  heavy  qualities  in  Jonson's  style,  and  missed  his 
flame  of  genius.  The  last  of  these  was  Shadwell,  in  whom 
one  may  see  the  final  degradation  of  the  school  of  comedy 
of  which  the  “  Alchemist  ”  is  the  masterpiece.  But, 
besides  these  two  classes,  there  was  yet  another,  consisting 
of  those  in  whom  Jonson  took  the  most  affectionate  interest, 
and  of  whose  eventual  fame  he  was  most  ardently 
confident.  His  poetic  "sons,”  Cartwright,  Randolph, 
and  the  rest,  seem  to  have  missed  the  dramatic  success 


which  they  desired  for  his  sake,  it  may  be,  as 
for  their  own,  not  from  lack  of  scholarship  wjd  taste  f^ 
•they  were  accomplished  gentlemen,  not  from  popular  dis 
‘trust,  for,  unlike  their  greater  leaders,  they  were  the  idols  of 
the  fashionable  world,  but  from  a  sheer  exhaustion  of 
talent,  distinct  inability  to  remain  upon  the  wing,  incapacitv 
in  all  those  idealising  functions  that  to  a  dramatist  am 
indispensable.  In  those  ertractB  from  the  Garrick  Plavg 
which  Charles  Lamb  originally  published  in  '  Hone’s  Table 
Book,’  a  myriad  of  passages  from  forgotten  plays  by  for- 
gotten  authors  are  affectionately  quoted ;  just  as  manv 
might  have  been  added  to  the  number,  all  '^ually  sonorous 
correct,  and  uncharacteristic.  Malherbe  reigned  before 
Boileau ;  there  was  a  Oarolian  Age  before  the  Augustan 
and  H  was  not  only  in  the  reign  of  Anne  that  folks 
"  haunted  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear.”  The  declama¬ 
tory  drama  was  the  peculiar  invention  of  the  Universities 
and  we  have  to  thank  the  erudite  young  students  of  ^Oxford 
for  the  first  breath  of  that  cold  and  deadly  air  that  deserted 
the  garden  of  English  poetry. 

Glapthome  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly,  most  lifeless,  and 
most  sonorous  of  the  Oarolian  dramaftists.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  real  poetical  fancy  scattered  up  and  down  his  pages, 
but  the  intrigue  is  so  forced,  and  the  dialogue  so  bombastic 
and  uninteresting,  that  one  forbears  to  express  due  gratitude 
for  a  boon  so  gracelessly  given.  It  is  difficult  to  assert  that 
he  distinctly  resembles  any  one  writer ;  he  is  most  Bke 
Nabbes  and  Shirley,  but  the  second  excels  him  easily  when¬ 
ever  there  is  scope  for  the  development  of  human  interest, 
and  the  former  in  lively  movement  of  'plot.  He  has 
nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  ponderous  fancy,  Md  he 
is  at  his  very  best  in  such  passages  as  the  following,  taken 
from  the  "Hollander.”  8ir  Martin  Yellow,  an  irritable 
and  jealous  old  man,  has  followed  his  nephew  to  a  house  of 
doubtful  fame,  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  or  some 
one, — the  plot  is  vague  here, — and  is  horrified  to  find  him¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  his  own  wife.  This  is  how  pasraonate 
reproach  and  brazen  guilt  express  themselves  through  the 
lips  of  Henry'  Glapthome  ; — 

Sir  Martin.  Canst  thou  behold  me,  and  a  shivering  cold, 
Stronf;  as  the  hand  of  winter  cast  on  brooks, 

Not  freeze  thy  spirits  up,  congeal  thy  blood 
,  To  an  ’e’erlasting  lethargy  ?  The  stars, 

Like  stragglers,  wander  by  successive  course 

To  various  seats,  yet  constantly  revisit 

The  place  they  mov’d  from  ;  the  Phoenix,  whose  own  sweetness 

Becomes  her  sepulchre,  ascends  again 

Vested  in  younger  feathers  from  the  pile 

•Of  spicy  ashes,  but  man’s  honour  lost 

Is  irrecoverable,  the  force  of  fate 

Cannot  revive  it. 

Lady  Yet.low.  Sir,  ’tis  past  my  thoughts 
What  should  incense  you  to  this  jealous  rage 
'Gainst  me  your  loyal  wife,  when  no  one  blemish 
Lies  on  my  soul  that  can  give  testimony 
Unto  my  conscience  that  I  have  not  ever 
Truly  and  chastely  loved  you  I 

Sir  Martin.  Yes,  just  so  the  green 
Willow  and  shady  poplar  love  the  brook 
Upon  whose  banks  they’re  planted,  yet  infect 
By  frequent  dropping  of  their  withered  boughs 
Its  wholesome  waters. 

And  so  on,  heaping  up  imagery  upon  inaagery.  Now,  this 
is  very r far  from  being  an  unfair  specimen -of  Glapthome  s 
serious  manner ;  on  the  contrary,  his  images  are  rarely  so 
aptly  chosen  or  so  elegantly-  worded.  But  how  entirely  the 
•tragic  force  of  the  situation  is  lost  I  No  old  gentleman  m 
the  world,  not  even  an  author  of  declamatory  dramas, 
would  prattle  to  his  guilty  wife,  in  the  moment  of  discovery, 
pretty  conceits  about  the  Phoenix,  or  heap  elaborate,  fancy 
upon  fancy  in  this  turgid,  lifeless  way. 

Glapthome  has  been  less  fortunate  than  his  hardly  more 
talented  compeers  in  missing  contemporary  as  well  as  future 
fame,  and  none  of  his  plays  ai^  preceded  by  those  laudator) 
copies  of  verses  which  it  was  then  the  fashion  for  the  poets 
to  affix  to  one  another’s  works.  The  editor  of  these  voluinw 
quotes  with  some  complacency  Winstanley’s  valua  e 
opinion  that  Glapthome  "  was  one  of  the  chief est  drama 
tists  of  the  age.”  It  is  odd  that  in  our  day  'The  Lives o 
the  ‘most  famous  English  Poets  ’  can  still  be  quoted  ^ 
authority.  Winstanley  was  a  worm  and  no  man,  a  n^ 
idiotic  panderer  to  the  vanity  of  kings,  a  creature  ^ 
enough  to  say  of  the  glorious  John  MUton;  in  1689, 
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fame  has  gone  out  like  a  candle  in  a  snuff,  and  his  memory 
will  always  stink, because  he  “impiously  belied”  that 
blessed  martyr.  King  Charles  I.  It  is  said  that  the  noble 
Venetian,  Naugerius,  was  accustomed  to  express  his  adora¬ 
tion  for  Catullus  by  burning  every  year  a  copy  of  the 
epigrams  of  Martial.  This  enthusiastic  conduct  did  little 
honour  to  the  Veronese  and  was  positive  sacrilege  against 
the  Muses,  but  if  Addison  had  celebrated  the  publication 
of  his  famous  ^  Essay  on  Paradise  Lost  ’  by  setting  fire  to 
a  heap  of  all  the  copies  of  Winstanley  in  existence,  the 
literary  world  would  have  lost  nothing,  and  the  severe 
ghost  of  Milton  might  have  somewhat  sternly  smiled. 
The  elevation  of  Winstanley  to  the  pedestal  of  an  aesthetic 
lawgiver  parallels  in  absuifiity  the  zeal  of  those  tasteless 
bibliographers  who  grope  about  among  the  silliest  refuse  of 
early  printing,  delighted  with  any  rubbish,  if  only  it  is  in 
black  letter.  At  this  rate  the  already  half-forgotten 
brochure,  in  which  Mr  Buchanan  vilified  his  contemporaries, 
may  be  raked  out  of  its  obscurity  in  future  times,  and  be 
quoted  to  swell  some  imperfect  biography.  There  is  no 
value  in  these  tasteless  revivals ;  it  adds  nothing  to  the 
attractiveness  of  an  old  dramatist’s  productions  to  be  told 
that  a  time-serving  pamphleteer  of  his  own  day  plastered 
them  with  praise  or  blame.  The  gossip  of  Langbaine  or 
the  genial  tribute  of  Chettle  overbalances  twenty  such 
volumes  as  ‘  The  Lives  of  the  most  Famous  Poets.’ 

There  exist  five  plays  of  Glapthome’s,  all  printed  in 
1639  and  1640.  “  Argalus  and  Parthenia  ”  is  a  veiy  tame 

version  of  Quarles’  heroic  poem  of  the  same  name,  which 
itself  is  a  version  of  a  story  to  be  found  in  the  “  Countess 
of  Pembroke’s  Arcadia.”  Next  in  order  comes  “The 
Hollander,”  a  comedy  intended  to  portray  the  humours  of 
one  Sconce,  a  Dutchman.  The  comic  business  in  this  play, 
as  throughout  Glapthome’s  writings,  is  worked  out  in  a 
dreadful  jargon  that  one  might  call  bastard  Jonsonese, 
being  a  heavy  effort  at  imitating  Ben.  Of  the  serious 
dialogue  I  have  already  quoted  a  striking  passage,  and 
there  is  plenty  more  of  the  same  kind.  The  plot  is 
scarcely  intelligible.  Of  “  Wit  in  a  Constable  ”  much  the 
same  may  be  said,  except  that  the  action  is  more  strictly 
comic.  It  is  of  this  dimna  that  the  delightful  Pepys  has 
recorded  in  his  diary :  “  Saw  *  Wit  in  a  Constable.’  So 
silly  a  play  I  never  saw  I  think  in  my  life  I  ”  “  The  Tragedy 
of  Albertus  Wallenstein  ”  is  a  manlier  and  better  work ; 
the  language  here  also  is  inflated  and  florid,  but  the  action 
proceeds  with  some  dignity,  and  the  close  is  rather  effective. 
Glapthorae  may  have  seen  Merian’s  fine  engravings  of 
the  various  scenes  of  the  fatal  night.  “  The  Lady’s  Privi¬ 
lege,”  the  last  of  the  series,  is  very  nearly  a  good  play.  It 
abounds  in  passages  the  measured  rhetoric  of  which  almost 
nses  into  poetry ;  the  plot,  unnatural  though  it  be,  half 
succeeds  in  retaining  the  reader’s  interest,  and  the  language 
18  remarkably  sustained  and  smooth  throughout.  It  is  the 
'^ork  of  a  practised  and  learned  writer,  who  wants  nothing 
but  inspiration  to  be  a  poet. 

Besides  writing  four  other  plays,  all  fortunately  lost, 
Glapthome  published  two  volumes  of  lyrical  poetry.  One 
of  these  is  dedicated  to  Lovelace,  his  “  noble  friend  and 
gossip,  and,  as  far  as  they  can  be  said  to  have  any  style  at 
bis  poems  imitate  that  of  the  lover  of  “  Lucasta.”  In 
the  earlier  volume  there  is  printed  the  following  song  : — 

Unclose  those  eyelids,  and  outshine 
The  brightness  of  the  breaking  day  ; 

The  light  they  cover  is  divine, 

Why  should  it  fade  so  soon  away  ? 

Stars  vanish  so,  and  appears. 

The  sun’s  so  drowned  i’  th’  morning’s  tears. 

0  let  not  sadness  cloud  this  beauty 
Which,  if  you  lose,  you’ll  ne’er  recover ;  . 

It  is  not  Love's,  but  Sorrow’s  duty 
To  die  so  soon  for  a  dead  lover. 

Banish,  oh  !  banish  Giief,  and  then 

Our  Joys  will  bring  our  Hopes  again. 

The  same  thought  has  been  worked  out,  and  with  far 
Daore  energy,  by  Nathan  Field  in  “  Amends  for  Ladies,” 
jind  by  Sir  WiUiam  Davenant,  and  in  each  case,  as  here,  in 
wo  short  stanzas ;  yet,  tame  as  they  may  be  found,  these 
^  Glapthome’s  best  existing  verses. 

Edhund  W.  Gobse. 


THE  LATE  DR.  GUTHRIE. 

Aviohiography  of  Thomas  Guthrie,  D,D.,  and  Memoir.  By  his  Pons, 
Rev.  i).  K.  Guthrie  and  C.  J.  Guthrie.  Vol.  I.  Isbister  and  Co. 

Dr.  Guthrie’s  memorial  consists  of  an  autobiography  and 
a  biography,  related  to  each  other  as  the  fat  kine  of  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  vision  to  the  lean  ones.  The  former  is  racy,  graphic, 
and  full  of  character;  the  latter  formal,  commonplace,  and 
destitute  of  interest  except  for  the  interspersed  passages 
from  Dr.  Guthrie’s  journals  and  correspondence,  which  are 
fortunately  pretty  numerous.  The  inequality  arises  not  so 
much  from  inferiority  in  literary  power  as  from  the  inevitable 
insipidity  of  writers  engaged  upon  a  task  exacted  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  reHgious  world.  Dr.  Guthrie  wrote  to 
gratify  himself  rather  than  his  customers,  and  felt  a  call  to 
biography  manifestly  not  experienced  by  his  representatives. 
Genial  and  communicative,  active  and  self-reliant,  he  is  little 
troubled  by  distrust  of  the  importance  of  his  story  or  his 
own  ability  to  do  it  justice,  and  the  magnetic  power  which 
made  him  an  impressive  preacher  carries  the  reader  irresis¬ 
tibly  along.  There  is  egotism  enough,  but  of  the  hearty, 
open  sort,  remote  from  arrogance  or  conceit,  and  further 
palliated  by  a  very  substantial  foundation  of  undeniable 
achievement  and  influence.  Of  cant  there  is  not  a  trace  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  strictly  professional  department  of  Dr. 
Guthrie’s  career  falls  somewhat  into  the  background.  He  seems 
rather  inclined  to  dweU  on  his  exploits  as  an  ecclesiastical 
politician,  a  capacity  in  which  he  appears  to  much  advantage 
from  the  point  of  view  of  party-managers,  but  will  rather 
amaze  such  as  may  have  expected  a  spiritual  personage  to 
exhibit  a  nicer  sense  of  decorum  and  a  more  exquisite  moral 
delicacy  than  an  ordinary  man  of  the  world.  It  is  but  too 
apparent  that  heavenly  politics  are  managed  on  earthly 
principles,  and  that  the  qualifications  of  a  saint  would  be 
sbre  disqualifications  in  a  sjmod.  Good  Dr.  Guthrie  is  quite 
unembarrassed  by  fastidious  refinement,  and  has  no  scruple 
in  showing  how  he  gained  his  points  by  a  judicious  alterna¬ 
tion  of  astuteness  and  obstreperousness.  He  frankly  tells  us 
that  when  he  could  not  argue  an  opponent  down  he  would 
hiss  him  down,  and  when  he  could  not  hiss  him  down,  he 
would  bellow  him  down : — 

Ashusing  was  not  sufficiently  audible  amid  the  thunders  of  applause  * 
we  resorted  to  another  and  better  expedient,  and  by  cries  of  shame  • 

not  true  I  and  to  the  question  !  arrested  Mr.  - more  than  once  in 

the  current  of  his  vituperation.  I,  at  one  time,  hoped  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  speaking,  having  more  than  once  been  particularly 
scowled  on  and  remarked  by  a  host  of  fellows  in  black  coats.  I 
returned  their  scowl  and  stare  with  five  per  cent,  interest. 

We  are  thus  instructed  that  it  is  right  to  howl  at  a 
religious  meeting,  provided  you  howl  on  the  right  side,  but 
wrong  to  scowl,  unless  you  have  been  detected  in  howling. 
It  thus  appearing  that  aU  howling  and  scowling  must  be 
on  the  side  of  orthodoxy,  the  question  why  they  always 
are  may  cease  to  perplex  us. 

The  ecclesiastical  aspects  of  Dr.  Guthrie’s  memoirs  derive 
importance  from  their  bearing  on  the  controversy  respecting 
religious  establishments  in  Scotland,  as  affected  %  the 
recent  abolition  of  patronage.  The  authors  of  this  measure 
notoriously  expect  it  to  strengthen  the  Established  Church, 
b}^  conciliating  the  dissidents ;  the  opponents  of  religious 
endowments  profess  to  regard  it  as  the  signal  of  disestablish¬ 
ment.  Confining  ourselves  strictly  to  the  testimony  of  the 
work  before  us,  we  must  admit  that,  if  Dr.  Guthrie  may  be 
regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  present  mood  of  the 
Free  Church,  the  Free  Church  may  not  improbably  avail 
herself  of  the  opening  afforded  for  reunion.  So  far  from 
being  theoreticaUy  an  advocate  for  disestablishment.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  previous  to  the  disruption,  had  committed  himself 
unequivocally  to  the  opposite  theory.  He  would  have 
cordially  accepted  the  platform  of  the  Society  ‘^for  the 
Liberation  of  the  Church  from  State  Patronage  and  Control,” 
but  his  understanding  of  it  would  not  have  been  that  the 
State  must  bestow  no  money  on  the  Church,  but  that  she 
must  not  presume  to  interfere  with  the  Church’s  way  of 
spending  it.  We  find  him  cordially  concurring  with  Dr. 
Chalmers’s  modest  (Jie  calls  it  statesmanlike)  proposal  for  an 
augmentation  of  Scotch  endowments  at  the  cost  of  the 
three  kingdoms ;  the  only  difference  being  that  whereas 
Dr.  Guthrie,  out  of  policy,  would  have  given  a  share  of  the 
spoil  to  the  dissenters.  Dr.  Chalmers,  out  of  principle, 
would  have  kept  the  whole  for  the  Church.  At  this  period 
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authors  have  not  vrasidered  outside  of 
of  modem  men  and  women. 


Dr.  Guthrie,  as  an  itinerant  lecturer,  was  doing  battle  with 
the  Voluntaries  wherever  he  could  get  at  them,  the  per¬ 
petual  burden  of  his  harangues  being  that  **  Voluntaryism 
was  not  the  lever  which  would  move  and  lift  up  the  people, 
that  there  was  no  means  of  doing  so  but  that  thorough 
parochial  system,  and  that  pastoral  superintendence,  which 
is  inseparable  from  an  Establishment,  never  has  existed 
with  Voluntaryism,  and,  what  is  more,  never  can.”  When, 
in  consequence  of  the  secession,  he  himself  became  a 
Voluntary  minister,  these  view-g  necessarily  underwent 
modification ;  but  his  autobiography  affords  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  never  to  the  last  ceased  to  regard  the 
disruption  as  an  unfortunate  accident,  which  might  have 
been  averted  by  the  prevalence  of  wise  counsels  in  the 
Church,  i.e,,  by  the  triumph  of  his  own  party.  The  aboli¬ 
tion  of  patronage,  now  conceded,  would  have  contented 
him  at  any  time.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
view  of  founders  has  become  hereditary  in  the  Free 
Church,  or  whether,  like  the  English  nonconformists,  the 
Sootch  separatists  have  so  completely  adapted  themselves 
to  their  altered  circumstances  that  use  has  become  second 
nature,  and  what  was  originally  but  a  virtue  of  necessity  is 
now  regarded  as  a  necessity  to  virtue.  From  a  purely 
secular  point  of  view,  we  should  consider  that  the  answer 
depends  very  much  upon  the  intellectual  standard  of  the 
body.  A  mere  sect  can  rarely  be  induced  to  deliberately 
merge  itself  in  a  great  community,  inasmuch  as  the  leaders 
know  that  their  importance  arises  from  their  isolation,  and 
that  conformity  would  reduce  them  to  insignificance.  K  it 
is  otherwise  in  Scotland ;  if  the  Free  Church  feels  able  to 
negotiate  with  the  Establishment  on  equal  terms  ;  if  her 
leading  man  may  count  on  finding  themselves  as  influential 
within  the  General  Assembly  as  out  of  it ;  symptoms  of 
approximation  will  probably  soon  become  manifest. 

We  regret  our  want  of  space  for  noticing  Dr  Guthrie’s 
graphic  account  of  his  visit  to  France,  and  his  zealous  and 
self-denying  labours  as  a  practical  philanthropist.  These 
will  fall  more  particularly  within  the  scope  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  volume,  and  we  trust  he  will  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself  os  much  as  possible.  It  is  upon  them  that  his 
reputation  will  mainly  rest.  His  renown  as  a  preacher  was, 
as  he  himself  candidly  says,  principally  due  to  **  labour, 
style  of  delivery,  self-possession,  command  and  flexibility  of 
voice,  and  power  of  throwing  myself  into  the  characters  I 
was  depicting liis  calibre  as  a  theologian  may  be  inferred 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  publications,  ‘  The  Gospel  in 
Ezekiel.’  But  if  his  abilities  were  of  a  homely  order  they 
were  effectively  directed  ;  and  if  his  creed  was  very  narrow, 
his  heart  was  veiy  wide. 

VTe  conclude  with  a  pair  of  Dr.  Guthrie’s  examples  of 
the  piety  and  logic  of  his  clerical  brethren : — 

Prayer  at  a  Venture. — Thou,  Lord,  who  knowest  all  things, 
knowost  for  what  purpose  we  have  been  called  here.  We  do  not 
know,  as  th(»u.  Lord,  knowest. 

An  Or  'ujinal  Argument  for  Original  Sin, — It  is  well  known  that  a 
sou  has  a’  the  puddens  u’  u  inun  nxcept  ane  ;  and  if  (hat  does  na 
preerc  that  luau  is  fa’en,  there’s  uuething  will ! 

B.  G. 


eveiyday  expeoemes 


'Flora  Cheviot.  By  Aiina  M.  de  Jongk.  In  Two  Volumas  Mor*. 
and  Hebron.  ’ 

That  an  individual  who  has  stepped  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  life,  and  who  has  seen,  hea^,  and  felt  more  than 
his  neighbours,  is  anxious  to  record  his  experiences  and 
that  he  may  prefer  to  cloak  these  in  the  garb  of  fiction  ig 
a  fact  easily  understood.  But  we  cannot  understand  what 
induces  a  person  who  is  wanting  in  eveiy  essential  of  a  novelist 
to  attempt  a  task  in  which  he  is  perfectly  sure  to  fail. 

*  Flora  Cheviot  ’  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  and  without 
effort.  Geographically  speaking,  its  authoress  has  not  ven¬ 
tured  far  into  possibilities  in  following  the  fortunes  of  a 
family  resident  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  whose  greatest 
peregrinations  are  from  Douglass  to  Castletoun.  Nor  are 
her  people  any  very  great  efforts  of  imagination.  TVriflg 
Jongh  might  just  as  properly  have  laid  her  plot  in  the  wilds 
of  Siberia,  or  in  Wonderland  itself,  so  little  effort  does  she 
make  to  impress  the  scene  vividly  upon  her  readers.  Her 
characters,  too,  might  have  formed  nominally  a  far  mow 
notable  group ;  since  whatever  characters  she  paints  she 
evidently  desires  to  paint  only  in  the  faintest  possible 
colours.  Miss  de  Jongh  slurs  over  the  explanation  of  every 
incident  that  requires  experience  or  knowledge.  She 
informs  us,  that,  one  of  her  gentlemen  accepts  the  offer  of  % 
‘‘  mercantile  affair  ”  in  India,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
two  years  he  “  gains  a  large  sum  of  money,”  “  winds  up  his 
affairs  ”  and  comes  home  for  good.  All  this  is  dreadfully 
sketchy.  In  the  same  way,  her  heroine,  when  she  is  U 
reduced  circumstances,  no  sooner  makes  np  her  mipd  to 
give  singing-lessons,  than  Miss  de  Jongh  furnishes  her  with 
as  many  pupils  as  she  can  undertake ;  and  the  heroine’i 
brother,  who  has  been  all  his  life  a  country  gentleman, 
now,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity,  becomes  ai 
actively  employed  land-surveyor.  We  wish  real  events 
happened  in  this  happy,  “  windfall  ”  manner  1  The 

authoress  represents  more  than  one  of  her  charaotezs  ^ 
falling  dangerously  ill,  and  lying  long  between  life  and 
death.  Sympathy  suggests,  “  what  is  the  matter  with 
them  ?  ”  but  Miss  de  Jongh  never  thinks  it  necessary  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  making  ever  so  slight  a  diagnosis  of  their  complaints. 
All  Miss  de  Jongh’s  characters  talk  according  to  one  model 
No  matter  who  is  speaking,  nor  whether  the  talk  is  femiliar 
or  otherwise,  it  is  always  as  if  but  one  person  were  saying 
it  all,  and  as  if  that  one  person  had  not  only  a  very  limited 
vocabulary,  but  also  a  very  small  knowledge  of  English 
grammar  and  syntax.  Is  not  such  a  phrase  as  "  connect 
together  ”  rather  superfluous  ?  And,  if  a  young  person  is 
pronounced  ‘^incapable,”  can  he  become  afterwards  “more 
incapable  ?  ”  The  following  is  only  one  among  innumerable 
instances  of  Miss  de  Jongh’s  careless  construction: — "He 
was  then  out  in  the  garden,  whilst  Letitia,  in  excellent 
spirits  and  accompanied  by  their  little  boy,  who  was  making 
his  first  attempts  at  walking  alone,”  &c.  ..."  were  also 
there.”  None  of  the  characters  in  Miss  de  Jongh’s  novel 
are  endowed  with  stupendous  intellect.  Her  most  brilliant 
specimen  is  Sir  Maxwell  Cheviot,  the  paterfamilias  of  tbe 
story,  who  is  engaged  in  writing  a  work  of  deep  research, 
^The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man.’  For  his  books  of 
reference  he  is  largely  indebted  to.  his  daughter’s  unsuc¬ 
cessful  suitor,  who,  being  anxious,  it  may  be  supposed,  to 
please  papa,  supplies  them  from  his  own  library ;  and  for 
the  means  of  its  publication  he  is  depend^t  on  the 
influential  relations  of  the  same  daughter’s  accepted  suitor. 
We  would  not  for  a  moment  question  the  learning  and 
genius  of  this  gentleman,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  expr^ 
our  surprise  that,  if  he  had  any  common  sense,  he  sho^ 
voluntarily  have  continued  to  live  on  a  heavily  mortgaged 
property  until  he  was  turned  out  neck  and  crop,  together 
with  his  book  and  his  family,  to  earn  his  daily  bread  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  We  are  surprised  also  that,  when  nis 
daughter  is  employed  for  some  hours  each  day  in  teac^g» 
Sir  Maxwell  never  guesses  where  the  money  comes 
that  bu3rs  him  so  many  extra  comfea+s.  We  cannot  n^ 
considering  him,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  extraordinaniy 
obtuse.”  , 

The  interest  of  this  story  is  materially  impaired  by  t  e 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

Tumt  of  the  Wheel.  Bjr  L.  snd  B.  Raban.  In  One  Volume. 

Charing  Crom  Publiihiiig  Company. 

‘  Turns  of  the  Wheel  ’  is  a  very  harmless  little  volume, 
but  one  which  it  is  difficult,  despite  its  brevity,  to  read  to 
the  end.  Wo  have  come  to  the  melancholy  conclu¬ 
sion  that  its  authors,  Messrs  L.  and  B.  Baban,  do  not,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  understand  the  art  of  interesting 
their  readers.  They  indulge  in  heavy  conversations,  one  of 
which  is  thirteen  pages  in  length,  while  they  do  not  pro¬ 
portionately  exert  themselves  in  the  working  out  of  their 
characters,  or  in  the  description  of  their  incidents.  The 
fault,  we  think,  may  lie  rather  in  a  certain  uneasy, 
unliterary  style  of  writing,  than  in  any  unusual  dimness  of 
perception  in  themselves  of  what  ought  to  be  written. 
Passages  which  are  intended  to  be  pathetic  or  exciting  fall 
flat  by  reason  of  some  weakly-turned  sentence.  But, 
whatever  is  the  reason,  this  little  story  errs  in  being  what 
we  may  call  “  dull  ”  and  pointless.  There  is  nothing  unreal 
or  ridiculous  in  the  plot,  and  it  is  at  least  a  merit  that  its 
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part  in  life  rather  than  that  of  a  heroine.  A  fortum,  Mr. 
Solly’s  paragon  must  seem  to  young  men  a  remarkably  poor 
creature,  and  their  instinctive  repugnance,  founded  on  healthy 
natural  feeling,  will  not  be  overcome  by  any  amount  of 
sermonising.  Like  almost  all  philanthropists  and  moral 
reformers,  Mr.  Solly  is  too  much  inclined  to  consider  actions 
in  relation  to  the  paxticnlar  end  he  has  in  view,  rather  in 
their  intrinsic  merit  or  demerit. 

We  must  fear,  then,  that  Mr.  Solly’s  labours  will  be  most 
appreciated  where  they  are  least  required.  Were  it  other¬ 
wise,  the  endeavour  to  write  down  vice  could  at  best  effect 
but  a  limited  and  transient  good.  The  young  delinquents 
upon  whom  Mr.  Solly  is  so  severe  are,  in  fact,  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning.  The  real  source  of  the  CKxiiJ  evil  is 
social  inequality,  the  low  standard  of  comfort  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  consequently  of  self-respect,  in  the  less-favoured 
classes  of  society,  the  false  and  so^d  standard  of  respecta¬ 
bility  among  the  nK)re  fortunate.  The  sentiment  of  chastity 
rises  and  sinks  with  the  sentiment  of  human  dignity ;  could 
this  be  materially  exalted,  prostitution  would  become  extinct 
for  want  of  prostitutes.  Solly’s  labours  in  the  work  of 
social  regeneration  need  no  eulc^nm  from  us :  should  the 
success  of  his  present  effort  disappoint  his  expectations,  he 
will  still  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  more 
effectually  by  better  methods  to  the  object  he  has  especially 
at  heart. 


BETEOSPECTIVE  PAPERS.—Ko.  HI. 

AN  UNBECOONISED  SONNET  OV  SHAEESPEABE. 

In  the  Elizabetlian  age  of  our  literature,  when  there 
were  neither  dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  nor  quarterlies  in 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  express  a  friendly  partiality 
for  a  new  b^k,  it  was  a  common  mark  of  friendship  to  send 
to  an  author  a  set  of  eulogistic  verses,  to  be  printed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  book  as  a  guarantee  of  its  worth.  In  those 
days  very  few  books  were  published  without  one  or  nmre 
such  introductory  poems  of  commendation.  It  was,  |)erhap8, 
inevitable  that  this  peculiar  form  c»f  literature  should,  even 
in  the  rich  Elizabethan  age,  be  remarkable  chiefly  for  poverty 
of  invention  ;  the  circle  of  ideas  for  these  commendations  is 
almost  necessarily  limited.  We  find  in  great  plenty  such 
verses  as  the  following : — 

He  that  shall  read  thy  characters,  Nic.  Breton, 

And  weigh  them  well,  must  say  they  are  well-written, 

or —  ^  ' 

Who  reads  this  book  with  a  iudicioos  eye, 

Will  in  true  judgment  true  discretion  try, 

or — 

Read  with  regard  what  here  urith  due  re^d 
Onr  second  Ciceronian  Southwell  sent. 


the  social  evil  in  fiction 

fraldmd  his  Fritnd  the  Doctor:  a  Bsoordof  tlht  Exps 
Men.  By  the  Her.  Henry  Solly.  With 
«ote  by  Lord  Lyttelton.  In  Two  Vob.  Chapi 

I  is  the  criterion  of  robustness  in  books,  as 
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Such  is  the  commonplace  commendatory  poem,  and  the 
friendly  eulogiiims  of  the  greatest  masters,  Ben  Jonson, 
B^umont,  Fletcher,  Chapman,  or  Ford,  rise  very  little,  if  at 
all,  above  the  level.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  three-piled 
hyperbolical  order — containing  loud  assertions  of  merit  with 
loud  defiance  of  contradiction,  and  playing  if  possible  upon 
the  name  of  the  piece  or  of  the  author.  Even  Chapman’s 
ingenuity  could  devise  nothing  better  than  the  following 
lines  in  an  eulogium  on  Ben  Jonson’s  “Volpone,  or  The 
Fox:”— 

Como  yet  more  forth,  Volpone,  and  thy  chase 
Perform  to  all  length,  for  thy  breath  will  serve  thee  ; 

The  usurer  shall  never  wear  thy  case, 

Men  do  not  hunt  to  kill  but  to  preserve  thee. 

A  very  fair  impression  of  the  general  character  of  com¬ 
mendatory  verses  maybe  got  from  the  following  set  composed 
by  Henry  Upcher  for  Greene’s  “  Menaphon  ;  ”  in  cleverness 
and  prettiness  this  is  distinctly  above  the  average  : — 

Delicious  words,  the  life  of  wanton  wit. 

That  doth  inspire  our  souls  with  sweet  content, 

Why  hath  your  father  Hermes  thought  it  fit. 

Mine  eyes  should  surfeit  by  my  heart’s  consent? 

Full  twenty  summers  have  1  fading  seen, 

And  twenty  Floras  in  their  golden  guise; 

Yet  never  viewed  I  such  a  pleasant  (»Vccac, 

As  this  whose  garnish’d  glcads,  compar’d,  devise. 

Of  all  the  flowers  a  Lilly  once  I  loved, 

Whose  labouring  beauty  branch’d  itself  abroad ; 

But  now  old  age  his  glory  hath  remov'd. 

And  greener  objects  are  mine  eyes  abroad. 

No  country  to  the  downs  of  Arcadie^ 

Where  Aganippe’s  ever-springing  wells 
Do  moist  the  meads  with  bubbling  melody, 

And  makes  me  muse  what  more  in  Delos  dwells. 

There  feeds  our  MenaphoiCs  celestial  Muse, 

There  makes  his  pipe  his  pastoral  report ; 

Which  strained  now  a  note  above  his  use. 

Foretells  he’ll  ne’er  come  chaunt  of  Thoae’s'sport. 

Bead  all  that  list,  and  read  till  you  mislike. 

Condemn  who  can,  so  envy  be  not  judge  ; 

No,  read  who  can,  swell  higher,  lest  it  shriek, 

Aobi\  thou  hast  done  w'ell,  care  not  who  grudge. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Shakespeare  is  not  known  to 
have  contributed  any  such  expression  of  good-will  to  the  works 
of  any  of  his  friends,  and  the  reason  has  been  supposed  to  be 
that  he  shrank  from  the  suspicion  of  hollowness  and  insin¬ 
cerity  to  which  the  practice  had  become  liable.  But  I  am 
half  inclined  to  believe  that  I  have  fallen  upon  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  made,  in  fact,  before  the  rule  was  formed,  a  few 
years  after  Shakespeare’s  arrival  in  London.  There  is  a  sonnet 
prefixed  to  John  Florio’s  ‘Second  Fruits,’ published  in  the 
spring  of  1591,  which  is  not  without  certain  marks  of  Shake¬ 
spearian  parentage.  ‘  Second  Fruits’  is  not,  perhaps,  primd/acie, 
a  book  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  a  recommen¬ 
dation  by  Shakespeare  ;  being  nothing  but  a  book  of  dialogues 
and  aphorisms,  printed  in  parallel  columns  of  English  and 
Italian,  to  help  those  speaking  the  one  language  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  other.  But  those  who  remember  the  inte- 
i*e8t  then  taken  in  the  Italian  language,  the  probability  that 
Shakespeare  shared  that  interest,  and  the  fact  that  both 
Shakespeai*e  and  Florio,  who  was  a  famed  teacher  of  Italian, 
vfere  proKgSs  of  the  young  Earl  of  Southampton,  will  not  be 
inclined  to  deny  the  authorship  on  external  probabilities,  if 
the  sonnet  seems  otherwise  worthy  of  so  distinguished  an 
origin.  It  runs  as  follows,  the  compliment  turning  upon  the 
title  “Fruits,”  the  name^  Florio,  and  the  seasou  of  publi¬ 
cation  : — 

Phaeton  to  iiis  friend  Florio. 

Sweet  friend,  whose  name  agrees  with  thy  increase, 

How  fit  arrival  art  thou  of  the  Spring! 

For  when  each  branch  hath  left  his  flourishing, 

And  green-lock’d  Summer’s  shady  pleasures  cease. 

She  makes  the  Winter’s  storms  repose  in  peace 

And  spends  her  franchise  on  each  living  thing: 

The  daisies  sprout,  the  little  birds  do  sing; 

Herbs,  gums,  and  plants  do  vaunt  of  their  release. 

So  w  hen  that  all  our  English  wits  lay  dead 
(Except  the  Laurel  that  is  ever- green). 

Thou  with  thy  fruits  our  barrenness  o’erspread 
And  set  thy  flowery  plcasance  to  be  seen. 

Such  fruits,  such  flow’rets  of  morality. 

Were  ne’er  before  brought  out  of  Italy. 

The  concluding  couplet  is  bald,  apparently  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  that  the  author  was  under  of  returning  from  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  seasons  to  the  dry  reality  in  hand  ;  but  otherwise, 
those  familiar  with  the  commendatory  verses  of  the  period 
will  recognise  at  once  its  superiority  to  commonplace.  Except¬ 
ing  always  the  splendid  sonnet  signed  “  W.  R.,”  prefixed  to 
the  second  issue  of  Spenser’s  “  Faery  Queene,”  which  is  so  good 
that  it  is  hard  to  resist  a  conviction  that  it  is  Spenser’s  own, 
one  might  safely  challenge  all  detractors  to  produce  half-a- 
dozen  letter  commendatory  poems  from  the  works  of  that 
generation.  Whereas  moat  others  strike  us  as  making  despe¬ 


rate  efforts  to  find  something  to  say,  Phaeton  seems  to  hit 
easily  upon  a  fresh  and  fruitful  idea.  He  is  hyperbolical  of 
course,  in  his  jiraise,  but  his  hyperbole  is  not  three-piled  *  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  peculiar  earnestness  and  simplicity  in 
his  tone.  This  is  all  the  more  noticeable  because  the  main 
idea  would  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  one  of  the 
sonnets  of  Petrarch,  which  professes  to  have  been  sent  with 
a  present  of  flowers  in  the  spring.  There  is  no  imitation 
beyond  the  borrowing  of  the  main  thought :  Phaeton  follows 
it  out  in  his  own  way.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
almost  any  other  panegyrist  in  that  age  would  have  played 
upon  the  words  “  Florio  ”  and  “  Fruits  ”  from  beginning  to  end 
of  the  sonnet. 

Nothing  is  more  distinctive  of  Shakespeare  than  the  intense 
earnestness  of  his  descriptions  of  the  coming  on  of  Winter 
and  of  Night,  corresponding  naturally  to  the  genuine  ecstasy 
of  his  descriptions  of  Spring  and  of  Morning.  This  is  no 
idolatrous  fancy  about  Shakespeare,  but  a  conclusion  that  is 
irresistible  when  we  place  his  descriptions  side  by  side  with 
the  descriptions  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is  not  easy  to 
analyse  the  peculiarities  of  expression  that  produce  this  effect 
in  terms  impervious  to  cavil  :  but  one  may  venture  to  say 
that  in  their  descriptions  of  Winter  and  Spring,  or  of  the 
allied  seasons.  Night  and  Morning,  his  contemporaries  are 
quainter,  or  more  diffuse,  or  more  frivolous,  or  more  conveu- 
tional,  than  he  is.  Shakespeare  does  use  the  conventional 
classical  personifications  in  his  less  serious  moods :  but  much 
more  habitually  than  his  contemporaries  he  personifies  the 
powers  of  Nature  directly  for  himself.  Thus  w^here  Spenser 
has — 

At  last  fair  Hesperus  in  highest  sky 

Had  spent  his  lamp  and  brought  forth  dawning  light, — 

Shakespeare  has — 

Night’s  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  Day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 

Where  Spenser  has— 

The  joyous  day  ’gan  early  to  appear. 

And  fair  Aurora,  fro  the  dewy  bed 
Of  aged  Tithon  ’gan  herself  to  rear ' 

With  rosy  cheeks,  for  shame  as  blushing  red — 

Shakespeare  has  the  incomparable  lines — 

And  sullen  Night  with  slow  sad  steps  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  when  lo  I  the  blushing  Morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow. 

Take,  again,  Drayton’s  description  of  the  morning  twi¬ 
light— 

Now  ere  the  purple  dawning  yet  did  spring. 

The  joyful  lark  began  to  stretch  her  wiog  ; 

And  now  the  cock,  the  morning’s  trumpeter. 

Play’d  “Hunt’s-up”  for  the  day- star  to  appear: 

Down  slideth  Phoebe  from  her  crystal  chair, 

’Sdaining  to  lend  her  light  unto  the  air. 

This  is  very  sweet  and  pretty,  but  it  wants  the  glowing 
earnestness  of  Shakespeare’s  description  of  a  somewlmt  later 
moment — 

Lo  !  now  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 

From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high. 

And  wakes  the  Morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  Sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty : 

AVho  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish’d  gold. 

In  all  Shakespeare’s  descriptions  we  are  conscious  of  a  deep 
and  vivid  sense  of  the  pains  of  darkness  and  barrenness,  and 
the  pleasures  of  relief  from  them.  And  in  the  Sonnet  of 
Phaeton’s,  though  the  occasion  did  not  call  for  the  deepest 
feeling,  and  though  the  expression  is  not  so  uniformly 
mature,  we  are  conscious  of  the  same  genuine  earnestness. 
Phaeton  also  personifies  directly,  and  gives  to  his  personifica¬ 
tion  of  Spring  a  fuller  and  less  conventional  life  than  we 
seen  in  any  other  Elizabethan  poet.  The  reader  will  best 
understand  our  argument  by  comparing  Phaeton’s  treatment 
of  the  Seasons  with  the  following  passages  from  Drayton 

As  when  fair  Ver,  dight  in  her  flowery  rail. 

In  her  new-colour’d  livery  decks  the  earth : 

And  glorious  Titan  spreads  his  sunshine  veil, 

To  bring  to  pass  her  tender  infants’  birth  :' 

Such  was  her  beauty  which  I  then  possest. 

With  whose  embracings  all  my  youth  was  blest. 

As  in  September,  when  our  year  resigns 
The  glorious  sun  unto  the  watery  signs, 

W  hich  through  the  clouds  looks  on  the  earth  in  scorn, 

The  little  bird  yet  to  salute  the  morn 
Upon  the  naked  branches  sets  her  foot 
(The  leaves  now  lying  on  the  mossy  root). 

And  there  a  silly  chirruping  doth  keep. 

As  though  she  fain  would  sing,  yet  fain  would  weep  *. 
Praising  fair  Summer,  that  too  soon  is  gone, 

Or  mourning  Winter  too  fast  coming  on ; 

In  this  sad  plight  I  mourn  for  thy  return.  ^ 

When  we  compare  more  minutely  the  diction  of 
sonnet  with  the  language  used  by  Shakespeare  in  his-pi*7. 
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and  bis  sonnets  re^jarding  the  Seasons,  some  very  curious  The  same 
coincidences  are  brought  to  light.  The  word  “  franchise/*  there  is  a 
which  occurs  in  Phaetou*s  sonnet,  has  a  curious  history  in  sation  in  ‘ 
Shakespeare's  early  plays.  This  fine-sounding  word  and  its  liarly  Shal 
compounds,  which  Dryden  thought  worthy  of  his  “  majestic  Yi 

march  and  energy  divine,’*  was  not  by  any  means  common  A 

among  the  Elizabethan  writers  :  Spenser  does  not  use  it  in  A 

the  first  three  books  of  his'  Faory  Queen/  though  he  has  Again,  i 
plenty  of  opportunities.  But  it  was  a  very  favourite  word  descripti'oi 
with  Shakespeare  in  his  early  days.  He  uses  “enfran-  Pi 

chise**  in  the  sense  of  setting  at  liberty  in  “Titus  Androni- 
cus,”  in  the  “  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,”  in  “  Richard  III.,”  //, 

twice  in  “Richard  II./’  and  in  “Venus  and  Adonis” — all  T1 

written,  according  to  Malone,  before  1593.  He  seems  then  The  mood 
to  have  felt  that  he  had  rather  overdone  the  figure  ;  for,  in  becomes  tl 
“  Love’s  Labour  Lost  ’*  (supposed  to  be  his  next  play),  he  puts  nieut  of  tli 
it  into  the  mouth  of  Don  Adriano  de  Armado — “  Sirrah  bag  cgrtii 
Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee and  after  having  thus,  spends  her 
with  characteristic  self-irony,  laughed  at  his  own  fine-sounding  «  proud-pi( 
term,  he  thenceforth  uses  it  more  in  a  political  and  technical  “green-loc 
sense,  as  in  “ Coriolanus ”  and  in  “Antony  and  Cleopatra.”  note  from 
But  it  would  be  idle  to  found  any  identification  upon  single  vaunting  i 
words.  What  any  person  ought  to  do  who  is  disposed  to  play  of 
discuss,  if  not  to  believe  in,  the  identity  of  Phaeton  and  gnd  Mowl 
Shakespeare,  is  to  examine  minutely  Shakespeare’s  concep-  j^gn  set  u) 
tions  or  the  Seasons,  together  with  the  words  and  images  he  they  may  1 
uses  in  expressing  them.  If  one  finds  in  Shakespeare  the  the  prelim 
peculiar  circle  of  ideas  and  diction  which  appear  in  Phaeton’s  dence  in  th 

sonnet,  and  the  same  circle  cannot  be  shown  to  exist  in  any  is _ 

other  Elizabethan  poet,  then  one  is  entitled  to  claim  a  pre-  Xc 

sumption,  though  far  from  a  certainty,  in  favour  of  the  iaen-  Bi; 

tity  of  Phaeton  with  Shakespeare.  This  circle  of  expressions,  gg  invol 
and  not  any  single  expression,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  tattoo-  ^ 

marks  of  our  claimant  Phaeton.  Let  us  look,  then,  at  Shake- 
speare’s  sonnets,  where,  as  in  his  earlier  plays,  the  Seasons 
frequently  occur.  In  the  opening  sonnets,  as  our  readers  Xc 

remember,  Shakespeare  urges  his  friend  to  preserve  his  beauty  Ac 

toanothergeneration,  warning  him  of  the  rapid  and  inevitable  r*  i  t  * 
progress  of  decay.  In  the  fifth  sonnet  he  says  : —  blood ’**S 

For  never-resting  Time  leads  Summer  on  *  balance  to 

To  hideous  Winter,  and  confounds  him  there ;  express  in 

Sap  check’d  with  frost  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone,  encounter 

Beauty  o’ersnow’d  and  bareness  everywhere  :  r’avoofnn 

Then,  were  not  Summer’s  distillation  left,  m  f  b 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass,  ment,  ne  u 

Beauty’s  effect  with  beauty  w’ere  bereft,  Th 

Nor  it  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was.  Pr 

But  flowers  distill’d,  though  they  with  Winter  meet,  Th 

Leese  but  their  show;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet.  Now  the 

Here  the  idea  of  the  vital  principles,  the  germs,  of  natural  express 

things  kept  alive  throughout  the  Winter  as  “  liquid  pri~  Marlowe 

toners^^  corresponds  exactly  with  Phaeton’s  idea  of  Spring  that  it  alm^ 
spending  her  fratichise  on  each  living  thing,  and  with  the  wrote  them 
iaea  of  natural  things  vaunting  of  their  release.  The  ideas  enfranchise 


me  same  association  appears  in  Sonnet  XIII.  (where  also 
there  is  a  condensation  of  impressions  similar  to  the  conden¬ 
sation  in  **  green-lock’d  Summer’s  shady  pleasures,”  and  pecu¬ 
liarly  Shakespearian) — 

Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  Winter’s  day, 

And  barren  rage  of  death’s  eternal  cold. 

Again,  in  Shakespeare’s  98th  Sonnet,  we  find  the  following 
description  of  the  reviving  influence  of  Spring — 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  Spring, 

When  proud- pied  April,  dress’d  in  all  his  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh’d  and  leap’d  with  him. 

The  mood  here  is  lighter,  more  ebulliant,  than  in  Phaeton,  as 
I  becomes  the  occasion,  and  harmonises  with  the  playful  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  grim  classical  personage  :  but  the  italicised  line 
has  a  certain  correspondence  in  form  with  Phaeton’s — **  And 
spends  her  franchise  on  each  living  thing  ;  ”  and  the  epithet 
“  proud- pied  ”  corresponds  both  in  form  and  in  position  with 
“green-lock’d.”  Apart,  however,  from  this,  let  the  reader 
note  from  the  two  passages  Shakespeare’s  association  of  a 
vaunting  youthful  mirit  with  Spring,  and  then  turn  to  the 
play  of  “Richard  IL,”  Act  i..  Scene  3.  Young  Bolingbroke 
and  Mowbray  have  quarrelled  mortally,  and  the  lists  have 
been  set  up  at  Coventry  before  the  King  and  his  nobles  that 
they  may  fight  their  quarrel  to  the  death.  In  the  course  of 
the  preliminary  formalities  Bolingbroke  expresses  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  issue,  and  vaunts  in  his  youthful  sap,  saying  that 
he  is — 

Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death. 

But  lustyy  young,  and  eheerly  drawing  breath. 

He  invokes  the  blessing  of  his  father  upon  his  arms — 

O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood. 

Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 

Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers. 

Gaunt,  in  answer  to  this,  bids  him  “rouse  up  his  youthful 
blood.”  Shakespeare  has  now  to  find  for  Mowbray  a  suittible 
balance  to  this  vaunting.  He  wishes  to  make  Mowbray 
express  in  turn  how  delighted  he  is  at  the  prospect  of  the 
encounter.  When  Marlowe  in  “Edward  II.”  had  to  make 
Gaveston  express  intense  delight  at  his  return  from  banish¬ 
ment,  he  used  the  following  image  : — 

The  shepherd  nipt  with  biting  Winter’s  rage 
Frolics  not  more  to  see  the  painted  Spring 
Than  I  do  to  behold  your  Majesty. 

Now  the  form  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  followdug  lines 
to  express  Mowbray’s  exultation  is  so  similar  to  this  passage 
in  Marlowe,  with  which  Shakespeare  must  have  been  familiar, 
that  it  almost  looks  as  if  this  had  been  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  them  ;  and  if  so,  the  association  between  Spring  and 
enfranchisement  had  occurred  to  him  directly,  as  it  had  to 
Phaeton  : — 


idea  of  natural  things  vaunting  of  their  release.  The  ideas 
are,  as  it  were,  segments  of  the  same  circle.  And  looking  at 
the  words  used  to  express  them,  it  may  be  noticed  that  “  im¬ 
prisonment”  and  “enfranchisement”  occur  as  obverse  expres¬ 
sions  of  the  same  idea  in  one  of  Shakespeare’s  earliest  plays — 
“Titus  Andronicus,”  iv.,  2,  124 — 

And  from  that  womb  where  you  imprison'd  were 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light. 

They  occur  also  in  the  same  connection  in  one  of  his  latest 
plays-— the  “  Winter’s  Tale,”  ii.,  2,  60 — 

This  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is 
By  law  and  process  of  great  Nature  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchised. 

The  idea  of  Summer’s  distillation  as  a  liquid  prisoner 
during  Winter  is  a  carrying  out  and  completing  of  the  less 
recondite  idea  of  Spring  as  an  enfranchising  power.  Simple 
as  the  conception  may  seem,  the  present  writer  has  met 
neither  the  one  expression  nor  the  other  among  all  the  nume¬ 
rous  descriptions  of  Spring  by  other  Elizabethan  writers; 
and  it  seems  to  him  to  have  the  peculiar  vividness  and  depth 
that  is  characteristic  of  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  Winter  and  Spring.  Can  any  more  patient  and  learned 


However  God  or  fortune  cast  my  lot. 

There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard’s  throne, 

A  loyal,  just  and  upright  gentleman. 

Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
•  Ccut  off  his  chains  of  bondage  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontrolFd  enfranchisement. 

More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. 

The  pride  of  the  youthful  spirit,  the  “  gleeful  boast  ”  of 
everything  in  the  Spring,  and  the  sense  of  newly-acquired 
freedom  as  expressed  by  the  word  enfranchisement,  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  Shakespeare’s  mind  parts  of  one  circle 
of  ideas  and  expressions.  The  same  association  of  youthful 
spirit  and  enfranchisement  appears  in  his  description  of 
Adonis’s  horse — 

But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee, 

He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain  ; 

Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest. 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  bis  back,  his  breast. 

Can  this  same  definite  circle  of  words  and  ideas  be  pointed 
out  in  any  other  Elizabethan  writer  ?  If  not,  is  there  not 


student  of  Elizabethan  poetry  produce  the  same  conception  some  probability  that  Shake8peai*e  and  Phaeton  are  the  same  ? 
from  any  of  Shakespeare’s  contemporaries  ?  While  Shakespeare  makes  the  Spring  “  put  a  spirit  of  youth 

In  Sonnet  XII.  we  find  the  following  picture  of  the  in  everything,”  Phaeton  makes  the  Spring  “  spend  her  fran- 
mournful  time  of  the  year  chise  on  each  living  thing ;  ”  but  Shakespeare  twice  uses 

When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves,  youthful  spirit  and  enfran^isement  as  allied  words  and  ideas. 

Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd,  and  twice  describes  birth  as  an  enfranchisement.  Moreover, 

And  Summer’s  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves,  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the  child  as  being  imprisoned  before 

Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard.  ita  birth,  and  of  natural  things  as  being  imprisoned  before 

The  aspects  here  presented  correspond  very  closely  with  the  their  birth  in  the  Spring-time.  The  word  “  vaunt  ”  is  so  com- 
^pects  in  Phaeton’s  sonnet,  the  succinct  “shady  pleasures”  mon  that  we  should  not  care  to  lay  any  stress  upon  its  being 
^ing  represented  by  a  whole  line  ;  but  there  is  nothing  very  used  both  by  Shakespeare  and  by  Phaeton  to  express  the 
wtinctive  in  the  expression,  and  one  would  not  build  upon  personified  feelings  of  the  Spring.  One  thing,  however,  we 
.  What  one  does  to  some  extent  build  upon,  is  the  asso-  may  remark  as  characteristic  of  Shakespeare,  Phaeton  does 
«iation  of  death  (“borne  on  the  6fer”)and  bareness,  as  in  not  use  the  word  in  the  same  conventional  meaningless  way 
Phaeton’s  sonnet,  with  the  approach  of  the  season  of  Winter,  as  “  Summer’s  pride f  or  “  Spring’s livery  :  ”  he  carries 
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that  the  effort  of  fully  realising  what  they  read  differs 
different  poets.  In  all  poets  we  may  encounter  passagei 
special  difficulty  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  each  poet  keepsusi 
particular  intellectual  strain.  This  is  determined  chieflt 


particular  intellectual  strain.  This  is  determined  chiefly  bv 
the  degree  of  abstractness  or  abstruseness  in  the  langi^gJ 
and  by  the  degree  of  clearness  and  power  in  the  id^l 
Shakespeare’s  language  is  peculiarly  abstract,  but  his  ideus 
are  clear  and  detiuite :  as  we  read,  we  are  baffled  by  the 
abstractness,  but  stimulated  by  the  clearness  and  power* 
once  excited  and  braced  up  to  the  requisite  intellectual  pitch' 
we  read  him  with  greater  ease  than  a  leas  abstract  but  more 
intangible  and  feeble  writer.  Phaeton’s  sonnet  is  not  a  large 
field  to  experiment  upon;  but,  as  nearly  as  1  can  judge  h 
requires  very  much  the  same  intellectual  strain  as  one’ of 
Shakespeare’s  sonnets.  Let  the  reader  compare  it  for  himself 
with  the  sonnets  of  Sidney,  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Shake¬ 
speare  ;  he  will  be  struck  both  with  special  expressions  and 
with  a  certain  clear  firmness  and  boldness  in  the  general 
method.  Our  own  impression  is  that  any  sonneteer  of  the 
period,  except  Shakespeare,  would  have  played  upon  the 
name  of  Florio  from  beginning  to  end  :  and  that  none  but 
he  would  have  so  boldly  left  the  name  Florio  and  pursued 
the  comparison  on  its  own  account  into  so  many  particulars 
confident  that  he  would  bring  it  all  right  in  the  end.  In  that, 
however,  one  may  be  deluded  ;  general  impressions  can 
seldom  be  trusted.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  I  have  alto¬ 
gether  produced  a  sufficient  number  of  presuniptiuus  in 
favour  of  the  identification  of  Shakespeare  and  Phaeton  to 
warrant  me  in  submitting  the  sonnet  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  take  an  intere.st  in  such  matters.  Jf  this  sonnet 
is  Shakespeare’s,  it  was  the  first  known  composition  of  his 
that  saw  the  light  of  print.  W.  Mimto. 
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The  North  of  England  has  produtjed  many  men  of  lai'g® 
powerful  nature,  aud  John  Grey  of  Dilston,  of  whose  bK>gnt" 
phy  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Butler,  a  revised  edition  has  l^h 
issued,  has  a  good  claim  to  rank  among  its  worthies.  Mf* 
Grey  was  land-agent  ou  the  Northumberland  property  of  tue 
Greenwich  Hospitiil,  and  was  known  in  his  day  as  the  gr^t 
agricultural  authority  in  the  North  of  England.  His  advi<» 
was  sought  aud  valued  by  the  Liberal  leaders  on  subjecUo 
general  policy,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  local  elections.  Jobh 
Grey  was  one  of  those  large-hearted,  large-minded  men  to 
whose  energy  aud  humanity  is  due  nauch  of  what 
honourably  distinguishes  England  among  the  nations,  p® 
was  not  only  remarkable  for  the  zeal  and  success  with  whi* 
he  performed  his  appointed  w’ork,  but  he  also  laboured  ear¬ 
nestly  for  agricultural  reforms  which  have  of  late  come 
mineutly  into  public  attention,  doing  his  utmost 
improvement  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  unaw* 
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j^nd  pleading  with  much  warmth  and  eloquence  for  the  eleva-  ;  of  conversation, — the  audience  iatoo  conscientious  for  that, — 
tioo  of  the  .poor  farm-labourer.  There  are  no  startling  inci-  j  but  the  continuity  of  one’s  interest  in  the  declaration  of  true 
in  his  biography,  but  it  deservei  notice  as  the  record  of  j  love  and  the  hatching  of  dreadful  plots  is  sadly  interrupted 


a  life  nobly  spent  in  the  interests  of  duty  and  humanity, 
pr.  Mnckay’s  geogmphies  are  very  famous,  and  the  Inter- 


ffudiaie  Geography ^  which  is  intended  to  come  midway 
between  the  author’s  *  Outlines’  and  his  *  Elements,*  will 
doubtless  prove  a  useful  step  in  his  geographical  ladder.  All 


by  the  popping  of  furtive  ginger-beer  bottles  in  the  listless 
and  jrawning  pit. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  we  wish  to  speak  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  stage  spectacle.  There  could  be  no  more  innocent 


doubtless  prove  a  useful  step  in  his  geographical  ladder.  All  way  of  slaying  a  vacant  evening  than  sitting  and  gazing  at 
Dr.  Mackay’s  four  geographies,  Elements,  Intermediate,  Out-  Mr.  Beverly’s  magnihcent  scenes,  Mr.  Cormack’s  magnificent 
lines,  and  Alanual  (the  parent  work),  are  constructed  on  the  processions,  and  Mr.  Maltby’s  magnihcent  dresses,  varying 
same  plan,  the  difference  being  chiefly  in  the  amount  of  the  entertainment,  if  necessary,  by  laughing  at  Mr.  Halli- 
detail.  We  have  noticed  one  little  mistake  in  the  *  Inter-  day’s  magnificent  absurdities.  If  the  splendours  of  scene. 


mediate,’  which  we  mention  merely  that  it  may  be  corrected, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  casting  doubt  on  the  well-knowu 
general  accuracy  of  Dr.  Mackay’s  books.  In  his  account  of 
.Japan,  Dr.  Mackay  says  : — “  The  Government  is  duaL  The 
Mikado,  or  heaven  born,  is  the  head  of  the  religion,  and  the 
Tycoon  presides  over  temporal  aflairs,  but  the  real  authority 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Daimios^  or  princes,  of  whom  there 
are  264.”  This  was  the  common  belief  when  Dr.  Mackay’s 
first  geography  was  written,  although  it  was  erroneous  even 
then,  and  Dr.  Mackay  has  apparently  transcribed  this  from 
his  original  work  without  either  correcting  his  information  or 
remembering  the  revolution  that  occurred  in  1868  and 
entirely  changed  the  Japanese  Government. 

Dr.  Chapman  has  reprinted  from  the  Westmimter  Review 
his  valuable  papers  on  the  mal-ad ministration  of  Medical 
Charity.  The  old  system  of  out-door  relief  wants  looking 
into;  and  Dr.  Chapman's  thorough  and  exhaustive  proof  of 
the  existence  of  abuse,  as  well  as  his  discussion  of  remedies, 
should  do  much  to  stimulate  public  attention  in  the  matter. 
It  is  startling  to  find  that  there  are  1,140,000  persons  in 
receipt  of  medical  charity  as  hospital  out-patients ;  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population  professedly  unable  to 
pay  their  doctor.  From  endowments,  donations,  and  sub¬ 
scriptions,  nearly  a  million  of  money  is  raised  for  the  support 
of  hospitals  ;  and  Dr.  Chapman,  taking  the  number  of  the 
patients  in-door  and  out-door,  comparing  it  with  the  income 
of  the  hospitals,  and  allowing  for  tlie  in-door  patients  at  the 
highest  rate  that  they  cost  in  other  hospitals,  finds  that  j 
Loudon  out-door  patients  cost  the  hospitals  an  average  of 
7a.  lO^d.  Now  in  the  dispensaries  medical  relief  costs  no  I 
more  than  about  2s.  a-head.  It  is  difficult  tb  avoid  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  must  be  gross  mismanagement  and  squan¬ 
dering  of  money  somewhere.  It  is  all  but  impossible  that 
one-fourth  of  the  population  are  in  such  a  position  that  they 
must  go  to  the  hospitals  for  advice  and  medicine,  and  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  Medical  charity  must  often  be  given  to 
undeserving  applicants.  How  to  remedy  these  abuses  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  detail,  and  Dr.  Chapman’s  suggestions  have 
all  the  value  that  comes  from  clear-sightedness  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject. 

The  preface  to  Professor  Tyndall’s  celebrated  address  bears 
a  very  slender  proportion  to  the  amount  of  discussion  that 
the  address  has  excited  throughout  the  country.  For  many 
weeks  after  its  dt-livery  the  correspondence  columns  of  every 
other  country  newspaper  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  were 
fl(^ed  with  controversial  letters,  and  the  warfare  of  words 
still  lingers  in  some  places,  and  will  probably  continue  for  a 
few  weeks  more  till  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Mill’s  long-expected 
easjiys  on  religious  questions  throws  other  controversies  into 
the  shade.  Professor  Tyndall  protests  against  being  called  a 
iiLiterialist :  and  it  certainly  is  hard  that  he  should  have  that 
opprobrious  and  ill-understood  name  fastened  upon  him  in 
*pite  of  his  efforts  in  his  address  to  disclaim  all  connection 
^ith  what  he  supposed  to  be  meant  by  the  word. 


DRAMA. 


RICHARD  OCEUR-DE-LION. 

The  grand  spectacular  military  drama,  produced  at  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre  last  Saturday,  is  an  unqualified  success.  The 
house  has  been  crowded  every  night  in  every  corner  from 
to  ceiling.  The  drama,  if  drama  it  may  be  called  that 
^nsists  chiefly  of  scene-shifting,  possesses  two  most  powerful 


procession,  and  costume  were  associated  with  a  coherent 
drama,  the  combination  might  be  too  fatiguing ;  and  the 
comic  transmutations  of  the  incidents  of  Scott’s  novel,  and 
the  utterly  impossible  additions  thereto,  roust  be  regarded, 
we  daresay,  as  proofs  of  the  supreme  skill  attained  by  Mr. 
Ualliday  in  ** adapting,  writing,  and  designing”  bis  incom¬ 
parable  productions.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  spec¬ 
tacle  is  a  rage  peculiar  to  our  generation,  and  a  sign  and 
symbol  of  our  dramatic  degeneracy.  The  love  of  scenic  dis¬ 
play  may  safely  be  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  human  race. 
Sijectacle  is  historically  the  parent  of  the  drama.  The  Greek 
drama  had  its  origin  in  the  religious  processions  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  first  stage  dresses  were  the  gorgeous 
costiynes  of  the  celebrants  of  the  rites  of  Dionysus.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  our  own  drama,  spectacle  was  by  no  means 
forgotten.  Our  earliest  dramatists  were  careful  to  choose 
stories  that  gave  the  management  an  opportunity  of 
putting  variously  dressed  companies  on  the  stage.  Part 
of  the  success  of  Marlowe’s  “  Taniberlaine,”  our  first 
great  tragedy,  was  due  to  the  variety  of  nationalities 
represented  on  the  stage,  the  threats  of  blood,  the  ex¬ 
cursions”  of  armed  men,  the  clashing  of  swords,  the 
firing  off  of  ordnance.  There  was  no  scene-painting  on 
the  Elizabethan  public  stage,  nothing  but  a  green  cloth 
hung  up  behind  with  a  board  to  tell  the  name  of  the  place  of 
action ;  but  in  the  entertainments  at  Court  the  feats  of  paint¬ 
ing  and  machinery  were  such  as  Mr.  Beverly  himself  would 
find  it  hard  to  surpass.  No  less  a  person  than  Inigo  Jones 
designed  the  scenery  for  the  Court-theatre  of  James  I.  Then, 
as  now,  the  scene-painter  usurped  a  very  large  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  audience,  and  was  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  entertainment  was  his  doing,  and  to  treat  the  poet  as  a 
subordinate  person.  Ben  Jonson  complained  bitterly  of  having 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  Inigo  Jones : — 

I  have  met  with  those 

That  do  cry  up  the  machine,  and  the  ifliows; 

The  majesty  of  Juno  in  the  cloudi, 

And  peering  forth  of  Iris  in  the  shrouds; 

The  ascent  of  Lady  Fame,  which  none  could  spj. 

Not  they  that  sided  her,  dame  Poetry, 

Dame  History,  dame  Architecture,  too, 

And  goody  Sculpture,  brouuht  with  much  ado 
To  hold  her  up:  O  shows,  shows,  mighty  shows! 

The  eloquence  of  masques  I  what  need  of  prose 
Or  vetse  or  prose,  to  express  immortal  you  I 

How  often  do  we  hear  this  same  complaint  made  as  if  the- 
grievance  were  peculiar  to  our  own  degenerate  times  ! 

Painting  and  carpentry  are  the  soul  of  masque, 

Pack  with  your  pedling  poetry  to  the  stage, 

This  is  the  money-got  meohanic  age. 

This  was  at  the  Court-theatre,  the  resort  of  the  people  of 
culture:  and,  though  Ben  Jonson  thought  there  was  still  a 
home  for  poetry  on  the  public  stage  where  painting  and 
machinery  were  limited,  even  there  also  poetry  found  a  power¬ 
ful  auxiliary  in  dumb  show  and  noise. 

The  difference  between  the  Eliziibethan  stage  and  our  own 
is  not  so  much  that  the  Elizabethans  had  no  scenic  display  as 
that  the  dramatist  was  then  strong  enough  to  hold  bis  own 
against  the  scene-painter  and  the  carpenter.  In  such  pro¬ 
ductions  as  “  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,”  scenery,  procession,  and 
costume  duo)iueer  over  everything  ;  the  dramatist  must  clip 
and  order  his  incidents  to  humour  their  exigencies  without 


and  order  his  incidents  to  humour  their  exigencies  without 
the  slightest  regard  to  what  is  probable  or  even  possible. 
The  story  of  *  The  Talisman  ’  is  simple.  The  scene  is  laid  in 


^tractious :  the  sceuerv  is  iiliiiust  iiicre<libly  iDHgDiticeut,  aucI  the  catnip  of  the  Cruanders,  between  Jean  d  Acre  and  Ascalon* 

1 


to  satisfy  the  most  insatiable  expectations  ;  and  enterprise  and  return  home.  Richard  is  savage  at  hearing 
’***^.Hy  by  the  time  they  have  finished  their  whispered  dis-  this,  and  his  vexation  not  being  calculated  to  help  his  cure,. 

of  the  merits  of  one  scene  there  is  a  change  to  another,  the  case  becomes  every  day  more  desperate.  His  wife  and 
^  blowing  of  trumpets  and  an  irruption  of  new  figures  and  her  attendants  go  to  the  neighbouring  shrine  of  Engaddi  to 
uew  dresses.  How  very  little  the  majority  care  for  the  play  pray  for  his  recovery.  Meanwhile  one  ^r  Kenneth  is  sent 
8  seen  during  those  dialogues  in  front  which  serve  the  pur-  oy  the  Council  with  despatches  to  the  Hermit  of  Engaddi, 
Pp«e  of  gaining  time  for  the  preparation  of  fresh  scenic  who  occupies  as  it  were  a  post  of  observation  in  the  country 
tapuy .  These  are  not  exactly  rendered  inaudible  by  a  buzz  of  the  infidels  under  the  protection  of  an  assumed  madness. 
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On  bis  way  Sir  Kenneth  meets  with  a  Saracen  knight.  Ilderim, 
who  is  Saiadin  in  disguise  :  and  in  the  Chapel  of  Engaddi  he 
is  favoured  witli  a  view  of  Edith  Plautagenet,  one  of  the 
train  of  Queen  Berengaria,  among  other  ladies  who  are  wor¬ 
shipping  at  the  shrine  for  the  recovery  of  Eichard.  Then 
they  all  return  to  the  camp,  to  fiud  the  king  no  better.  But 
b«>fore  they  have  been  long  there,  an  Eiistern  physician, 
Hakim,  who  turns  out  to  be  again  Saiadin  in  dis^ise,  comes 
to  Sir  Kenneth  and  offers  to  save  the  King^s  life  by  virtue  of 
a  talisman  in  his  possession.  This  is  ultimately  done,  and 
Sir  Kenneth,  in  consequence  of  some  insults  offered  to  the 
English  flag,  is  appointed  its  guardian.  But  the  knight  is 
unfortunate.  He  is  lured  from  his  post  by  a  jest  of  Beren- 
garia's  at  the  expense  of  her  cousin  Edith.  He  leaves  a 
faithful  dog  in  his  place,  and  when  he  returns  he  finds  the 
standard  gone,  and  the  dog  lying  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
But  the  Arab  physician  comes  to  his  help,  cures  his  dog,  and 
begs  him  off  from  the  anger  of  Richard.  Eventually  the 
traitor  who  insulted  the  flag  is  discovered  by  the  dog, 
Konneth  fights  him  in  tournament,  kills  him,  turns  out  to  be 
David,  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  marries  Edith 
Plautagenet.  Such  are  the  materials  on  which  Mr.  Halliday 
had  to  work,  and  it  is  amusing  to  trace  his  manipulation. 
The  basis  of  the  plot  of  *The  Talisman,*  the  fundamental  fact 
out  of  which  all  its  incidents  grow,  is  that  Richard  was  too 
ill  to  proceed,  that  the  other  leaders  were  half-hearted,  and 
that  they  concluded  a  truce.  There  was  no  army  on  the 
march  :  the  whole  point  was  that  the  army  was  prohibited 
from  marching.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Halliday,  or  Mr.  Cormack, 
or  whoever  “  designed  ”  the  processions,  seems  to  have  thought 
that  an  army  on  the  march,  in  companies  of  different  cos¬ 
tume,  would  be  a  very  effective  spectacle  :  and  an  army  on 
the  march  accordingly  there  is  in  “  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.” 
Mr.  Halliday  probably  considera  himself  entitled  to  take 
that  slight  liberty  with  his  author :  after  all,  an  army,  if  it 
is  there,  may  as  well  march  as  stand  still.  But  Mr.  Halliday 
has  entirely  overlooked  that  the  march  of  an  army  in  hostile 
territory  involves  certain  consequences— among  others  the 
violation  of  the  truce,  and  the  suspension  of  those  actions 
which  a  truce  renders  possible.  Having  recommenced 
hostilities,  Mr.  Halliday  was  bound  to  forego  the  visit  of  the 
Queen  to  the  Chapel  of  Engaddi,  the'  friendly  meeting 
between  Ilderim  and  Sir  Kenneth,  and  the  visit  of  the  Arabian 
physician  to  the  Christian  camp ;  Mr.  Halliday,  in  fact,  had 
taken  a  step  which  rendered  all  the  incidents  of  ‘  The  Talis¬ 
man  ’  absurdly  impossible.  Armies  are  not  generally  allowed 
to  continue  their  advance  during  a  truce ;  and  during  war, 
even  in  days  of  chivalry,  ladies  could  not  generally  travel 
ahead  of  a  marching  army,  and  generals  had,  as  a  rule,  other 
employment  than  riding  singly  in  search  of  adventure,  and 
officiating  as  physicians  to  the  leader  of  an  advancing  enemy. 
But  Mr.  Halliday  wanted  a  gorgeous  Chapel  of  Engaddi, 
w  ith  a  parody  of  the  Roman  Catholic  service  :  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  army  marches,  and  Saiadin  meets  them,  and 
talks  with  Sir  Kenneth,  disguised  as  Ilderim,  and  cures 
the  King,  disguised  as  a  physician,  and  the  Queen  goes  to 
the  Chapel  of  Engaddi — apparently  for  no  purpose  in  par¬ 
ticular — as  peacefully  as  she  might  have  gone  to  mass  in 
her  native  country.  In  detail  Mr.  Halliday  shows  equal 
flexibility.  Richaid  is  supposed  in  *  The  Talisman  *  to  be  too 
ill  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  but  Mr.  Halliday 
puts  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  where  it  must  be  admitted 
ne  cuts  a  very  good  figure.  True,  the  King  complains  vocifer¬ 
ously  of  being  very  ill,  and  the  talisman  is  brought  in 
opportunely  to  cure  him.  But  his  thoughtless  followers  show 
very  little  consideration  for  the  peace*  and  comfort  of  their 
fever-stricken  King  :  they  shout  as  usual,  and  blow  trumpets, 
and  at  last  a  rival  chief  makes  a  seditious  speech,  recom¬ 
mending  the  Crusaders  to  turn  tail.  At  this  point  Richard’s 
patience  is  exhausted  ;  he  rises  angrily,  becomes  himself 
again,  calls  for  his  horse,  mounts  into  the  saddle  and  delivers 
a  telling  speech — a  very  creditable  performance  for  a  half¬ 
dead  man,  even  with  the  help  of  a  talisman.  In  the  chapel- 
scene  also  there  are  some  details  not  contemplated  by  Scott. 
Monks  and  nuns  did  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  live  together  in 
convents  in  the  desert  in  those  days.  Scott’s  procession  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  little  boys,  followed  by  female  votaries.  But 
Mr.  Halliday  or  Mr.  Cormack  has  thought  that  a  few  monks 
would  be  an  improvement,  and  the  procession  accordingly  is 
swelled  by  some  very  stalwart  fellows  in  night-gowns.  Again, 
Edith  Plantagenet,  like  the  high-born  lady  she  was,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Scott  as  giving  the  most  delicate  encouragement  to 
the  poor  knight  on  wdiom  her  affections  have  fallen.  Her 
white  hand  steals  for  a  moment  from  her  surplice  and  lets 
fall  a  rosebud  at  his  feet.  But  Mr.  Halliday  makes  her  stay 
behind  her  friends  in  the  chapel,  and  have  a  good  thumping 
love  scene,  using  language  which  one  would  expect  from  a 
romantic  tallow-chandler’s  daughter  crossed  in  a  passion  of 
true  love  for  her  father’s  apprentice.  To  crown  the 
absurdity,  she  poses  herself  (in  violet  light)  on  the  steps  of 
the  altar  (supposed  to  contain  a  priceless  relic  of  Christ), 


draws  a  dagger,  and  swears  to  stab  herself  if  Richard  persist* 
in  his  unholy  design  of  wedding  her  to  the  Sultan.  But  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  particularise  all  the  ridiculous 
positions  into  which  the  drama  has  been  forced,  partly  by  the 
domineering  spectacle,  partly  by  the  adapter’s  notioM  of 

dramatic  effect.  One  of  the  choicest  is  kept  till  the  end _ 

the  tournament  on  the  backs  of  real  horses,  in  which  the 
combatants  after  riding  past  each  other  two  or  three  times 
without  attempting  to  strike,  take  to  wrestling  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  one  of  the  spears,  and  dexterously  pass  it  o^r 
their  heads  after  the  manner  of  exhilarated  performers  in  a 
country  -  dance.  “  Richard  Cour  -  de  -  Lion ’’  is  a  splendid 
spectacle,  and  people  cannot  do  better  than  go  and  see  it  if 
Cardinal  Cullen  will  let  them:  but  we  cannot  say  that*  it 
would  lose  much  if  all  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
dog,  were  hermetically  gagged  throughout  the  i^erformance. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Friday  Evening,  5.30  p.m. 

This  has  been  a  busy  week  in  the  Money  Market,  the 
demand  having  been  greatly  stimulated  in  connection  with 
the  half-monthly  settlement  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  quarter,  when  there  is  always  a  want 
of  advances  on  bill  ”  transactions.  The  rates,  therefore,  for 
three-months’  bills  now  equal  the  Bank  rate,  viz.,  3  per  cent. 

The  Bank  Return  of  yesterday  shows  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  strength  of  the  Establishment  in  nearly  all  depart¬ 
ments  ;  but  as  this  is  quite  usual  at  this  season,  no  movement 
towards  a  higher  rate  of  discount  was  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Directors.  The  proportion  of  the  Reserve  to  the  Liabili¬ 
ties  now  stands  at  42^  per  cent. 

The  English  Funds  have  been  very  dull  throughout  the 
week,  being  affected  mainly  by  the  demand  for  money,  which 
at  one  time  was  very  active,  in  connection  with  the  heaviest 
Stock  Exchange  settlement  on  record.  Notwithstanding  its 
magnitude,  this  was  successfully  accomplished  by  Wednesday. 
It  will  therefore  be  understood  that  market  operations  have 
not  been  attended  to  in  any  notable  degree,  and  the  week’s 
results,  in  consequence,  do  not  show  so  favourably  as  those  of 
previous  periods.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  the 
enormous  business  of  the  previous  three  weeks  is  taken  into 
consideration.  The  “account”  just  closed,  however,  shows 
that  the  nature  of  the  speculative  operations  has  been 
changed  from  a  “bear”  to  a  “bull  account.”  In  the  Home 
Railway  Market  we  have  once  more  the  pleasure  of  statiog 
that  Metropolitan  District  Stocks,  Ordinary  and  Preference, 
have  been  tlie  only  instances  of  marked  firmness,  both  these 
showing  a  further  important  rise  on  the  week;  and  apart 
from  a  partial  relapse  naturally  caused  by  realisations  of  the 
handsome  profits  brought  by  the  late  rise,  they  have  been 
decidedly  firm,  and  now  show  a  rising  tendency.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  traffic  returns  on  this  line  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory  since  the  opening  of  the  new  branch  to  Hammer¬ 
smith,  and  the  traffic  is  increasing  ;  and  these  facts,  combioed 
with  the  economical  management  of  the  line,  as  showm  by  the 
last  Report,  give  confidence  to  buyers.  Investors  in  the  Prefer¬ 
ence  Stock  of  this  Company  can  arrive  at  a  not  far-off  con¬ 
clusion  of  what  dividend  they  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
present  half-year  in  the  following  way.  In  the  corresponding 
half  of  last  year  no  dividend  was  paid.  Therefore,  oy  com¬ 
paring  the  average  receipts  per  week  up  to  date  of  the  present 
half-year  with  the  average  of  those  of  1873,  the  investor  will 
arrive — perhaps  not  at  an  accurate,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  much  the  traffic  may  increase  during  the  remaining 
three  months  of  the  year — but  at  a  fairly  approximate  estimate 
of  what  the  dividend  will  be  on  this  amount  of  1,^,000/. 
Five  per  Cent.  Preference  Stock,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the 
issue  will  be  favourable.  In  nearly  all  the  other  Railway 
Stocks  the  rise  of  last  week  has  been  followed  by  a  fall,  which, 
howev’er,  is  not  important  in  any  instance  except  North  Briti^- 
In  this  case  the  only  remark  excited  is  that  it  should  be 
limited  to  such  a  moderate  (in  this  particular  case)  decline. 
That  the  Ordinary  Stock  of  a  Company  which  cannot  pay 
even  its  Preferential  liabilities  by  a  considerable  deficit  should 
be  quoted  at  such  a  price  as  64  is  at  least  remarkable.  In  tM 
Foreign  Stock  Market  the  same  influences  which  have  affected 
the  other  Markets  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have  created^  a 
slightly  depressed  tendency,  most  of  the  Securities  in 
the  rise  in  market  value  has  been  so  marked  having  relapsed 
i  to  1  per  cent,  on  sales  to  realise  profits.  Paraguay  Stocks 
have,  however,  advanced  5  and  8  per  cent,  respwtivdy; 
before  the  rise  of  this  week  these  Stocks  were  quoted  at  about 
14,  so  it  may  be  considered  to  be  of  purely  a  speculative  cha¬ 
racter,  yet  perhaps  some  consolation  to  the  unfortunate  ortouol 
subscribers  at  80  and  85.  In  the  other  departments  there 
has  been  a  relapse  in  Erie  and  Atlantic,  and  Great 
and  Varna  Railway  Securities,  and  the  Shares  of  th«  I®' 
perial  Ottoman  Bank  have  also  suffered  a  decline. 
American  Railway  department  we  would  wish  to  draw  atten- 
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tion  to  the  Seven  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the 
Atlantic,  Mississippi,  and  Ohio  Bail  way,  which  are  now 
quoted  at  40  to  41  (dollars).  The  traflSc  receipts  of  this  line, 
affected,  as  were  all  American  lines,  by  the  severe  panic  of 
last  year,  are  now  rapidly  recovering,  and  the  management  in 
America  is  considered  here  to  be  trustworthy  and  straightfor¬ 
ward.  Iq  Canadian  Railway  Securities  those  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Company  have  been  firm,  while  GreatWeatern  of  Canada 
liave  further  shown  the  receding  tendency  noticed  last  week. 
Id  miscellaneous  Securities,  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Stock 
has  to-day  been  very  buoyant,  after  showing  a  declining  ten- 
dencv  all  the  week,  on  the  disappointing  news  from  Ireland 
relative  to  the  Faraday  and  her  mission,  and  is  now  quoted 
at  83i,  a  rise  of  |  per  cent,  on  the  week,  and  the  Shares  of  the 
Telegraph  Construction  Company  have  advanced  31. 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market  Metropolitan  District  Pre¬ 
ference  Stock  has  improved  2  per  cent. ;  Great  Intern  1| ; 
Great  Northern  Ordinary  1 ;  Metropolitan  District  Ordi¬ 
nary  I ;  and  South  Eastern  Deferred  and  Ordinary  f  and  J 
respectively.  But  North  British  has  declined  If  per  cent.; 
Midland  1^ ;  Metropolitan  and  Shefiield  Ordinary  Ij ; 
Sheffield  Deferred  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Preference  1  (the 
latter  on  the  accident  at  Blackheath) ;  North  Eastern, 
Brighton,  and  Great  Northern  “  A  ”  | ;  Caledonian,  and 
Chatham  and  Dover  Ordinary  ^ ;  Great  Western,  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  South-Western  ^  ;  and  North- 
Western  J.  The  closing  quotations  are : — 

Caledonian,  93^  xd  ;  Great  Eastern,  43| ;  Great  Northern,  140J 
xd;  ditto  *‘A,”  1611;  Great  Western,  118|  xd;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  143J ;  Brighton,  871 ;  North  Western,  163| ; 
South-Western,  116  ;  Chatham  and  Dover,  24;  ditto  Pre¬ 
ference,  71;  Midland,  1354;  Metropolitan,  66^;  Metropolitan 
District,  30} ;  ditto  Preference,  72 ;  Manchester,  Shefiield,  and 
Lincoln,  734:  ditto  Deferred,  45;  North  British,  64};  North 
Eastern,  1674;  South  Eastern,  113;  ditto  Deferred,  100|. 

In  Foreign  Stocks  the  movements  of  the  week  have  com¬ 
prised  an  advance  of  8  in  Paraguayan  1871 ;  5  in  ditto  1872  ; 
i  in  the  Costa  Loans  ;  1  in  Chilian  1867,  the  Honduras 


14  in  Bolivian  Six  per  Cents.,  1  in  Brazilian  1863,  and 
Uruguayan  ;  |  in  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.  1870,  and  Turkish 
Nine  per  Cents  (“  B”  and  “C”) ;  ^  in  ditto  Six  per  Cents. 

1869,  and  Hungarian;  4^  in  French  Five  per  Cents.,  and 
Egyptian  1873  ;  and  }  in  Italiau  IbGl.  The  quotations  this 
eveniug  are  : — 

Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  1868,  954  ;  ditto  Public  Works,  914; 
ditto  Hard  Dollar,  79;  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  68};  Bolivian, 
33;  Brazilian  Four-and-ilalf  per  Cents.,  1863,94;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  1865,  100 ;  ditto  1871,  1004  ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Gents., 

1870,  91  xd  ;  ditto  1873,  89  ;  Chilian  Seven  per  Cents.,  1866, 
104;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1867,  103;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
1870,  93  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  27 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Gents., 
1872,  24;  Danubian  Seven  per  Cents.,  99. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

A  REVIEW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Pbice  3d. 

CONTENTS  OF  No.  3,478,  SEl*TEMBEE  20,  1874. 

Note*  and  Comments. 

The  Palling  Out  of  Thieves.  Black  and  White  in  the  Sonth. 
p  Oermany  and  Denmark.  The  Local  (lovernment  Board, 
tatemal  Guveruinent  in  the  Highlanda.  Lord  Ki:>on  and  Freemasonry. 
...  ,  Engli^h  Squires  and  their  linitatdrs. 

ioe  Landowners  of  Scotland.  Swede nborgianiam  and  the  Brahmo  Somaj. 

Ysylor  and  the  Alleged  Debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Arrests  at  Villa  Uuffl.  The  Bible  and  the  School. 

Professor  Flint's  Pliiloflophy  of  History. 

Recollections  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

D  important  W  ork  on  Italian  History  Things  a  Lady  would  Like  to  Know. 
Woman’s  a  Kiddle.  Recollections  of  a  Co^8ack. 
Retrospective  Papers.— 11.  Notes  on  Books. 

The  Drama.  The  Money  Market. 

Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 

PabUshed.t  7  SOUTH AMITON-STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

theatre  royal,  DRURY-LANE.— Sole  Lessee  aod 

Week  CiiATTERTOBf. — On  BIONDAY,  and  during  the 

Of  commence  at  «,45  with  the  Faroe  of  NOBODY 

Hilitarl  which,  at  7.45,  will  be  produced  a  Grand  Spectacular, 

RICHARD  CG«UR-I>K-L10N.  founded  on  Sir 
^lUi  of  “The  Talisman."  Adapted  by  Andrew  HaUiday. 

Nr.  Jamli  A  j"*  Scenery  by  William  Beverley.  Principal  characters  by 
Waiii-  -  ^^Inolair,  Mr.  W.  Tetrlss.  and  3Ir.  Creswick; 

^*yder  lun”*  V.****  King-  <  haracleristic  Music  by  Herr  Karl 

*ot1iopitl«»iiH'i5i  fffoupingg,  Ac.,  by  Mr.  .lohn  (’ormnek.  Costumes  from 
Deuit  hi  Alfred  Blaltby.  Gorgeous  Oriental  Ballets. 

Brws  Band  ^  1.  Kate  Vaughan.  300  Auxiliaries, 

conclude  wUh  Horses,  Performing  Dog,  Juaglers,  Acrobats,  Ac.  To 

in  entitled  HERE,  THKKK,  AND  EVERY- 

froin  6d  t  *^0)1  *''^*“*  his  celebrated  Troupe  will  perform. 

Box-office  Doors  op  en  at  hall-past  six,  commence  at  seven. 

'  from  ten  till  five  dally. 


r  ADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con- 

nectlon  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— Professor 
MORLEY’S  and  Professor  BUND’S  EVENING  CLASSES,  for  LADIES, 
of  English  and  English  History  will  open  at  University  College  respectively 
on  MONDAY,  Oct.  12,  at  6,  and  WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  21,  at  6  30.  The 
Day  Classes  will  meet  on  MONDAY.  Oct.  26.— Prospectuses  to  be  had  In 
the  office  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  MYLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford-square, 
Hyde-park,  W. 


fT'WO  COURSES  of  LECTURES  on  GEOLOGICAL 

-1-  MINERALOGY  will  be  given  at  KING’S  COLLEGE.  LONDON, 
by  Professor  TENNANT,  to  which  the  Public  are  admitted  on  paying  the 
College  Fees.  One  Course  is  given  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  Mornings, 
from  9  to  10  o’clock,  commencing  Wednesday,  October  7th,  and  terminating 
at  Easter,  1875.  The  other  Course  is  given  on  Thursday  Evenings,  from 
8  to  9  commencing  October  8th.  The  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  a  very 
extensive  Collection  of  Specimens. 

Practical  Instruction  In  Mineralogy  and  Geology  Is  given  by  Professor 
TENNANT,  F.G.S.,  at  his  residence,  149  Strand,  W.C. 


fT'HE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851).— The  late 
-1-  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  flrst  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  Its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacriflee  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  mav  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  ot 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove-" 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  th an kfhlly  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

BROMPTON  and  167  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertsict,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

Out-Paticnts’Establishment  and  Office— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life,  Copies  of 
Drawings  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

'T'HE  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

1-  Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 
the  Rurlinston  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature;  by  the  Paleo- 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  Numismatical,  and  other. learned 
Societies. -SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  PrLuters,  36a  Rathbone-place,  London. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7a. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  coloar 
for  Servants’  Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used  and  how  the  carriage  should 
be  psinted,  according  to  Heraldic  Rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family 
Crests  and  Mottoes,” 4,000  Engravings, printed  in  colours,  £10  lOs. ;  “The 
Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  38.  6d.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Crunbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  28.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  ds.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  Gd.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra. -T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cranbournc-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 

/^^ULLETON^S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLETON,  Diesinkcr  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  25  Cranboume  street  (corner  of  St  5Iartin’8-iane). 

pAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

1  ream  of  paper  and  125  high  flap  envelopes,  stamped  In  rich  colours, 
with  a  beautiful  monogram,  i  s.  No  charge  lor  engraving  die.— T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Dlesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-iane). 

/  lULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  I^NEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plate, 
28.  6d.;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d.:  Crest  or  .Wonogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
bourne  street  (comer  of  St  Martin's  lane),  W.C. 

VJIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select 
from;- £2  2e. ;  £3  3s.;  £4  48..  £6  6s.;  £6  16s.;  very  massive,  £10  lOs. ; 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters.  £16  IHs.  Send  size  ot  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of 


street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 

VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  quality, 

28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
cards,  flity  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs.  6d. — 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin's-lane).  •  _ _ 

Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 
The  following  are  ready ; — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  tho 
Emperor  and  Frencli  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  lork. 
from  1070  to  1870  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com¬ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono¬ 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20  By  1.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  Cranboarae- 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin’a-lane),  W.C. 
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tmpeeial  fire  insurance 

X  Esttblished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-sh'eet,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pnllmall,  S.VT. 
Capital,  £1,000, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,(KK». 

iBsuraoees  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Ptompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

PoUeies  falling  dne  at  Micbaelmas  riiouM  be  renewed  before  tbe  u 
October,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZKlf 8  SMITH,  General  Maaager, 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

tcrrFiUK,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

(JneeilMrated  by  Royal  Charter  17X0 
Omc£— No.  7  Royal  Elxchange,  Londoa,  E.C. 


company. 


WBer-EMB  Agents. 

Messrs  Grlndlay  and  Co.,  65  Parliament-street,  S.W, 


Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Edward  Hudd,  Esq.,  Sub -Governor. 

Mark  Wilks  Collet.  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 

DISXCTOfta. 

Louis  Hutb,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq 
Charles  Lyall.  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pelly,  R.N. 
David  Powell,  Em. 
William  Rennie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 
Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  bellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymesir. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
WliUain  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


ORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 


Nathaniel  Alexander,  Raq. 
.John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Bum  Uivtt,  Esq. 
.Bnjor  General  fl.  P.  Hum. 
Alfred  D.  t'bapnian,  Esq. 

Sir  Frederick  Currie,  Bart. 
George  B.  Dswhurst,  Esq. 
Itonauiv  Dobree.  Esq. 

John  -Entwisle,  Esq. 

(>«o.  Leuls  Muiick  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Kdwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Onthric,  Esq. 


In  society.  ' 

Tbe  Rates  of  this  Society  are  tbe  same  as  other  offices,  wltilst  I’eriodical 
Returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties  insured  amounting  to  £4)><{.a7o. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberally  and  promptness  in  the  settle, 
mentof  claims, £2,948,100  having  been  paid  to  Inanrersior  Losses  Fira 
In  proof  of  the  public  cootidence  in  tbe  principles  and  conduct  oi  this 
Establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  amounts  to 
£110,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  Policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Sum^  street,  Norwich. 

2Qth  September,  1874. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  reoeipis  for  I*rendams  due  at  Alichaelraas  arc  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Aasuranoea  on  which  tlte  Premium  ahall  remain  unpmd  after 
ftfresn  days  from  the  said  Duarter-day  will  beomne  veld. 

Fire  Assurances  ean  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Assnmners  may  be  effected  cither  with  or  without  particlpatton  in 
I'roflts. 

Copies  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  **  Tbe  Life  Assurance  CoBipaDim  Act, 
1870,^*  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  appUcationa  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  aud  SUEZ  CANAL 

Under  Contract  foi  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Hteaat 
NneigaBion  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  vift  the 
Suez  CanoJ,  every  Thursday,  from  Venioe  every  Friday,  and  from  IkiudM, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall -street,  E.C.,  and  26  Cockspor-street,  S.W. 


rnHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBECK 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


IFTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS  ready  to  be  advanced 


X  by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and  Leaw 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  mid  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Kaay  Instalmenta. 


ORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Eatablisbcd  in  1809. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts  of  ParUament. 
CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Accomulated  Life  Funds . . £2,404,028  0  0 

Fire  Reserve  Fund . .  621,341  0  0 

Dirkctors. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER.  Esq..  Chairman. 

CIIAS.  MQKRISUN,  £»q.,  Deputy-Chairman, 
u  Pr^  Grenfell,  Esq.  I  Richard  Brandt.  I^q. 

lockmann,  Eaq.  Geurge  G.  Niool,  Esq. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH. 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Applv  at  the  Offloe  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  29 mid 
30  Southampton -bulldFngs,  Cbanoery-lane. 


OW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Fife 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposea 
Apply  at  tbe  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-builcllngs,  Chancery  lane. 


E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Baring,  Flsq. 

.1.  B.  Morgan,  Esq.  Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Puniaiib,  I 

Hugh  M  Culloch,  Esq.  K.C.B.,  G.8.I. 

Baron  J.  tl.  W.  L'e  Schroder,  Esq.  John  Fleming,  Esq. 

George  Young,  Esq.  I 

Manager  in  London. 

G.H.  Burnett.  • 

Manaxser  or  Life  Departsient. 

J.  Owen. 

Secretart. 

F.  W.  Lance. 

General  Manager. 

I  David  Smith. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  company  was  founded,  and  on  which  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  act,  combine  the  system  of  mutual  assurance  with  the  safety  of  a 
large  protecting  capitnl  and  accumulated  funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the 
facilities  and  advantages  wliich  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any  life  assur¬ 
ance  office.  Under  these  principles  the  business  of  the  company  continues 
rapidly  to  increase. 

Ninety  p(  r  cent  of  the  whole  profits  is  divided  among  the  assured  on  the 
participating  scale. 

The  proUts  are  divided  every  five  years. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  tbe  rates  fixed  on  tbe  most 
favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  home  aud  abroad,  insured  at  the  most 
moderate  rates. 

Tile  net  premiums  for  1872  amounted  to  £794,315  3s.  Id. 

Prospectuses  and  every  iiifonnatiou  can  be  obtained  at  the' 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London — G1  TItreudneedle  street  (E.C.) 

West-end  Office— «  VVuterhto-pluce.  (S.W.) 

Kdiuburgh— 94  Prince’s -street. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and 30 Soutb- 

ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  without  aoy 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

I’urchases  and  ^ales  effected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bonds, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Blanager. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  wnen  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  niourning 
require  tlie  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
thenr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  ana 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purcliased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


XT  ORTH  BRITISH  aud  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

-Ly  CO.MPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTxMENT. 

POLICIES  Hhould  be  KK.VEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  29th 
Instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  aud 
at  the  Head  Ufllce. 

London  :  fit  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Wuterloo-place,  S.W. 

September,  1874. 


RUPTURES. -BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 
XT7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

*  V  upwards  of  500  31edical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Inven¬ 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  sU*ei  spriUo* 
so  often  liurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bondage  being  wori 
round  ttie  body,  while  tlie  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  oy 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  u 
criptive  circular  maybe  liad,  and  tlie  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  nut  • 
warded  by  post  on  tlie  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  themp" 
being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

^Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  Loudon. 

Single  Truss,  Ifis.,  218.,  208.  6d.,  and  31h.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Donbte 
318  fid..  428.,  and  528.  fid. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  aSs.tw- 1 
postage  free.  _ 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  I’ost-olnoe,  x 
dilly. 

NEW  PATENT. 

L’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,for  V^: 

Tj  COSE  VEI.NS.and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  andSWKLI.^w 
the  LEGS, SPRAIN’S,  Stc.  They  are  porous.  light  in  7*  gfi., 

pensiv* ,  and  are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price  4s.  W-* 

Ids.,  and  Ifis.  each  ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


[E  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  and  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

DALE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL.  CORNUILL,  LONDON. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMOMGiRS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STBJ.ND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  Durc  Silver  owr  Space's  Nicrel,  a  nrotal  Bmalgainated,  on 
rRiKCiPLEB,  almost  to  the  parity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
renders  It,  as  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  beat  article  that  can 
^  produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  pooof  of  its 
durability* 

trice  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-rLATED. 
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12  Table  Forks  .... 

11  DflsMrtdo. 

12  Table  Spoons  . 

12  Dessert  do . 

12  Tea  do . 

2  Salt  do . 

I  Mustard  do.  ... 

«  Kg{?  do . 

1  Gravy  do . 

1  Soup  Ladle  .... 
1  Pirii  Knife  .... 

1  Butter  Knife.... 

2  Sauce  Ladles.... 
1  Sugar  Sifter.... 
1  Sugar  Tongs.... 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  708. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  SOs. ;  and 
erery  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  eaual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  snperior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
r^silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

CLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

O  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handle^*, 
sad  to  balance. 

Istsize.  2nd8lze.  .^rdsize. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Sfessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu- 
fseture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7i.6d.  ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d.:  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18b. 

CLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

O  Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oom- 
nMaoing  at  IBs.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern,  28s.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro- plated  handles,  408. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
nwney  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  ia  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  Gd.  to  68. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  30e. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  toGOs, 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  48.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  IBs.  Gd.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45e.  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  368. 

I’apier  Mach^  ditto,  30s.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  148.  Gd. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

^  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  8  110 

Large  Set  .  .  24  19  0 


^^thout  uavuava  aaaaaaaou 

&ICHABD  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND.  W. 

JJOLLOWAY’S  pills. — Nothing  preoerves  the  health 

occasional  alterative  in  ciiange  of  weather,  or  when  the 
kldncv<rV  These  Pills  act  admirably  on  the  Btomach,  liver,  and 

•■emedv ’s  °  thoroughly  purify  the  blood,  that  they  are  the  most  efficient 
‘ha'utprv  off  derangements  of  the  stomach,  fever,  diarrhoea, 

constitiiH  other  maladies,  and  giving  tone  and  energy  to  debilitated 
ttttirown  natural  and  laudable  desire  of  maintaining 

l*iiu  1  j  w'*’^'*™****®  ^‘***^^’ better  than  trust  to  Hollo- 
•®iUble  for ''^11  “  regulate,  and  strengthen.  These  purifying  Pills  are 
•uuii  f.ii  ♦K  ^  seasons,  climates,  and  constitutions ;  when  all  other 
u»iau  they  will  prove  the  female's  best  friend. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“toilet  and  nursery  powder,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  I’enrl-like 
Whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
I  Iragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
Angel  Passage,  93  Upper  THAstES-STRZET,  London,  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

"PHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 
A  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled, 
perfeetlypure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  ttnest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal.  Pink  LabeUand  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot- 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  UNITED  SERVICE  ”  TABLET  is  famed  for  lU 
delightfttl  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  skin. 
Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  I'atentees  of  the  Self-flttlng  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

El  AZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZ^ENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In  close 
Imitation  of  theirgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Bdwards-street,  PorUn  an -square),  and 
18  I'rinity-street,  London.  E.G. 

HARVE^  ^UCE^CAUTION.— Th7  admire^r of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle, prepared  by  £.  LAZENBT  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years.  stgR^  **  E/izaheth  LoMenby." 

pOMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Rosa’s).— They  quickly 

v.>'  clear  tiie  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  High  Holbom,  London. 

/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 
VA  ROSS'S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
3s.  Gd.,  ,58.  Gd.,  and  lOs  M. ;  sent  by  poetfor  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX . 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6dL 


OPANISH  fly  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX, 
k  '  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  Gd. ;  sent  by  ^t  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin's.— Hair  Dye.Ss.  6d. ; 


Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  KOSS.  It  is  merely  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  iiours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs.  Gd.,  sent  for  stamps — 248  High  Holbom.  London. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pare 
solution  of  Magresia  as  the  best  rsm^y  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  OOU'I,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
best  mild  apertent  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  tliroughout  the  world. 

“pLEANLINE8S.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

^  LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  witliout  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It.  12'Sobo-square,  London,  W. 

CA  UTION. — There  arc  several  imitations. 

rpo  INVESTORS.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 
X  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  flnt 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  pay  in  t'  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  Gd.  per  copy,  or 
58.  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London.  E.G. 

rpRE  ANTI-SLAVERY  REPORTER,  October  1,  1874. 
_L  With  an  Engraving. 

1  This  Number  contains  the  following,  among  other  Articles  • 

'  1.  DEBATES,  PETITIONS,  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE 
SLAVE  TRADE  ON  THE  GOLD  COAST. 

2.  THE  SLAVE  TRADE  AND  SLAVERY  IN  EGYPT-The  Red  Sea 
the  Upper  Nile  District. 

3.  THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH  ON  THE  EAST  AFRICAN  SLAVE 
TRADE  VIEWED.  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  FACTS. 

4.  SLAVE  TRADE  PAPERS— Reports  from  Capt.  Elton  and  Lieut. 
Cameron. 

5.  NATAL-The  Blue-Book  on  the  Kafir  Outbreak. 

6.  THE  PORTUGUESE  MACAO  CCoLIE  TRADE— Sale  of  Chincie 
Coolies,  Ac.  Ac. 

7.  CUBA  Chinese  <  'oolies  in  Cuba 
8.  PORTO  BICO— Slavery  Ke-entaMlshed. 

9.  FIJI- Offer  of  Cesbion  to  tlie  British  Government 
Sold  at  the  Office  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Antl-Slavery  Sociefy, 
No.  27  New  Broad-street,  E.C.,  London ;  and  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Fatir- 
noster  row,  E.C.  i*riee  3d. ;  by  post,  31d. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  LIST. 


FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  FOR  OCTOBER. 

Edited  by  JOHN  HORLEY. 

COMTENT8 : 

THE  NEiCT  PAGE  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PROGRAMME.  By  Joseph 
Clinniberinin. 

MR  DISRAELI’S  NOVELS.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

THE  (JAUCA.SIJS.  By  Ashton  W’.  Dilke. 

HISTORY  OK  KKENCII  REPUBLICANISM.  By  Professor  Bcesly. 
THE  TEACHING  OF  ARCUASOLOGY  IN  SCHOOLS.  By  Oscar 
Browninz. 

A  RECENT  WORK  ON  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION.  By  the 
Editor. 

THE  PUBLIC  ENDOWMENT  OF  RESEARCH.  By  C.  K.  Appleton. 
BEAUCHAMP’S  CAREER.  Chapters  IX.— XI.  By  George  Meredith. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  TBE  LIBRARIES. 


ON  COMPROMISE. 

Demy  8 VO. 


By  John  Morley. 

[October  5, 


The  BAVARIAN  MOUNTAINS  and  the 

SAr./ZKA.M5IEROUT.  With  nn  Accountof  the  Habits  and  Manners 
of  the  Hunters,  Poachers,  and  Peasantry  of  these  Districts.  By 
IIER.MAN  SCHMlDand  KARL  STIELER.  Containing:  143 large 
Illustrations.  Super>royal  4to.  [October  8. 


AMAZON 


MADEIRA  RIVERS. 


QUEENIE.  3  vols. 


**  We  sail  the  sea  of  life :  a  calm  one  finds. 
And  one  a  tempest.” — Wordsworth. 


SAFELY  MARRIED. 

•CASTE,*  &c.  2  vols.,  218.  • 


Author 


Sketches  and  Descriptions  from  the  Note  book  of  an  Explorer.  By 
FRANZ  KELLER,  Engineer.  With  68  large  Illustrations.  Super- 
royal  4to.  [October  8. 

MILITARY  and  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  in  the 

MtUDI.K  AGKS.  and  at  the  PERIOD  of  the  RENAISSANCE. 
By  I’AUL  LACROIX.  Illustrated  with  14  Chromo-Iithographic 
I’rints  and  upwards  of  400  Engravings  on  Wood.  Royal  8vo. 

[October  15. 

PAST  DAYS  in  INDIA;  or,  Sporting  Remin- 

iscences  of  the  V’alley  of  the  Soane  and  the  Basin  of  Siiigrowlee.  By 
a  Late  CUSTOMS  OFFICER,  N.W.  Provinces,  India.  Post  8vo. 

[October  15. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  103  Piccadilly, 

Now  ready,  price  Id. ;  per  post,  Ijd., 

OPENING  OF  MUSEUMS  ON  SUNDAY. 

A  SPEECH,  DELIVERED  BY  MR  P.  A.  TAYLOR  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  mu,  1^74. 

London  :  K.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

SCOOTT^S 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  OCTOBER. 


WHAT  ia  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND?  A  Question 

for  the  Age.  By  AN  EX-CLERGYMAN.  Pp.  24.  Price  6  . 

II. 

PRIMITIVE  CHURCH  HISTORY. 

[Pp.  68.  Price  9d. 

III. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

IV. 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Reprinted  from  The  Inquirer. 

PubliMied  by  THOMAS  SCOTT,  No.  11  The  Terrace,  Farquhar-road, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E. 

An  Alphabetical  List  of  Mr  Scott's  Publications  may  be  had  on 
application  by  post. 

* Friends  to  the  cause  of  Free  Inquiry  and  Free  Expression  are 
earnestly  requested  to  give  aid  In  the  wide  dissemination  of  these 
publications. 

This  day  is  published, 

SPEECHES  ;  SPOKEN,  AND  UNSPOKEN. 

Bt  edwaud  lokd  lytton.. 

WITH  A  MBMOIR  BT  HIS  80.V, 

ROBERT  LORD  LYTTON. 

Two  V'olumes,  8vo,  24s. 

WM.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


New  Edition,  Illustrated,  Royal  18mo,  cloth,  28.  6d., 

KILLARNEY  LEGENDS.  Edited  by  the  late  T.  Crofton 

CUOKER.  F.S.  A..  Author  of  “The  Fairy  "Legends  of  the  Soutli  of 
Ireland,’ &c.  A  New  Edition,  by  T.  WIIIGII  F,  ALA.,  F.S  A.,  with  an 
lutroductlon  by  T.  F.  DILLON  CROKKR,  F.R.G.S. 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG  and  CO.,  Pancros-lane, Chcapside. 


“  The  reader  will  experience  rare  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  laterestinv 
and  original  novel.” — Post.  * 

OLD  MYDDELTON’S  MONEY.  By  Mary 

CE('IL  HAY,  Author  of  ‘  Victor  and  Vanquished,’  &c.  3  vols. 
SPECTATOR Hay’s  novels  show  steady  improvement  in  style 
and  in  power  and  finish  of  construction.  •  Old  Alyddelton’s  Aloney  ’  is  an 
ingenious  story,  cleverly  imagined  and  very  well  worked  out.” 

A  ROSE  in  JUNE.  By  Mrs  Olipuant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,*  &c.  2  vols.,  21s, 

THE  TIMES:  ‘‘  ‘  A  Rose  In  J  line  ’  is  as  pretty  as  its  title.  The  story 
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